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In writing out, several months ago, my Notes upon the 
Agriculture of the County of Norfolk, in England, I took 
the opportunity to present a little sketch of the produc- 
tion of its whole area, based upon statistical computa- 
tions, and affording, as it seemed to me, the most striking 
evidence of the degree of excellence its Farming has at- 
tained. In consulting the memoranda of the Journey, to 
ascertain what gaps still remain unfilled in these records 
of its history, there is one district, rivalling Norfolk in its 
agricultural superiority-so closely, that each has sometimes 
claimed to surpass the other, which appears to have 
scarcely had as yet that attention from us which its prom- 
inence so clearly demands. I allude to the county former- 
ly known under the name which appears in our title, but 
now more correctly designated as Haddingtonshire, in 
Scotland—a county where we shall be aided in taking 
a general agricultural survey by the carefully collected 
statistics obtained under the supervision of the Highland 
and Agricultural Society, which in point of accuracy and 
in the character of those who collected them, deserve a 
measure of confidence and weight that cannot always be 
accorded even to governmental returns. 

I need only mention, for instance, that Groner Hors, 
Esq., of Fenton Barns—to whom I had been favored with 
an introductory letter by the politeness of Mr. Conpen, 
and with regard to whose extensive farming operations I 
shall soon have some details to offer—was the enumerator 
of these statistics in his district, to show into how good 
hands the task was committed; and it isto Mr. Hoprhim- 
self that Iam indebted for the following facts, as noted 
down in conversation, or as included in the Statistical 
Report he gave me, for the season of 1856, and published 
in December of that year for the Board of Trade. 

East Lothian, then, or Haddingtonshire, contains 457 
occupants who pay an annual rent of $50 (£10) or over, 


upon 100,435 acres of arable land subject to rotation of 
crops; in other words, their holdings average 220 acres 
each, nearly or almost three times the average size of 
farms for the whole surface of Scotland, as the aggregate 
returns of all its 32 shires show a fraction less than 83 
acres only, to each holding. These farms are cultivated 


by or support, 





Horses for Agricultural Purposes above three years old,....... 3,333 
do. 0. © under three years old,....... 570 

Be Gee BED dice ven cnscncicncnesassbooenecesbosebievecdseoees 749 
WL. 66505004905 ncbegkdeeseseendhincsaacianeennendes 4,672 


Which is not quite equal to four “agricultural horses,” 
young and old, for each hundred acres of tilled land. As 
regards other stock, there were— 


ME COR, osicccscsecccesess 2,086 | Sheep for Breeding,........ 29,347 
PY GL ccacavesensseess 6,399 | Sheep for Feeding,......... 32,324 
a SRE ee ere 1,487 Looe, bile qibebcenepeoncetis 32,453 

Total cattle, ....<scccsee 9,922 Total Sheep,........... 94,124 


And, adding 4.923 Swine, an aggregate of all live stock, 113,641 head. 
This is equivalent to about 94 sheep, and nearly ten cattle 


and five pigs, all ages included, to each 100 acres,—a re- 
sult not very different from that obtained in examining 
the agriculture of Norfolk. (Co. Gent. March 22, 1860.) 

Directing his attention to this amount of live stock, 
where the great object of his pursuit is the production of 
grain, the farmer in East Lothian, for each hundred acres 
of his holding, had—avoiding minute fractions— 


De TS iis uss neh bounds chaieeineseeeenebseeesnnde weeetes 19 acres, 
il MN &:+-d0s40s excite eienenedenneedenmpransdenennetuabesh ) 
SL a hchinid pad <ieecabbd etude eden ebabiasbe dant tiéndeen 16 do. 
PeRe, GPT BOE BIG, Bis 0600006 0600000000000000000608 1 do 
Total under white CrOpG,....cccccccccscccesccccs 46 acres, 
ET I incu ccncenenscessineseseeades 4% acre 
PII, «bat cabcicestdécdvkbeosthns stghbotns 163g do. 
i cia nat ak caaneeweeh ies eines’ 6 do. 
Summer fallow and other roots, .........-.0065 - 1% do 
Total under STeEN CTOPS, ....ccccccccccccccccccce 28 acres. 
Add Grass and Hay under rotation,............ccsecseeees 2% do. 
IN an cS niin 2a cnelawebuaiit ag tcdabbesietud 100 acres. 


And obtained in 1856, when crops generally were no bet- 
ter, indeed perhaps scarcely as good as usual—average re- 


turns as follows: 

Wheat, 28 bushels 0% pecks per acre. 

Barley, 39 bushels 3% pecks per acre. 

Oats, 43 bushels 1% pecks per acre, 

Beans and Peas, 28 bushels 24 pecks per acre. 

And of turnips, 14 tons 12X cwt. per acre. 
In speaking, however, of the agriculture of East Lothian, 
it should be borne in mind that the rougher and less fa- 
vorable farming lands in the southern part, must operate 
to lower the average results of the whole county very ma- 
terially. Thus in Mr. Hope’s immediate district, compris- 
ing Aberlady, Athelstaneford, Dirleton, and North Ber- 
wick, the average wheat erop was 31 bushels 3 pecks per 
acre; barley 44 bushels 2 pecks; oats 52 bushels 1} 
pecks in 1856, and 57 bushels in 1855, and the average 
turnip crop was 19 tons peracre. But taking the whole 
county just as it stands, what an immense aggregate pro- 





duction we have for not very much more than a hundred 
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thousand acres of arable land—a production which Mr. 
Secretary MaxwELL computes as follows: 


MOIR hci st Niseais ithacoiprdieursetnankinee es bushels, 
SOON, dad's icde odd BM ocahedvsdieocbagdhete 404, do, 
1) epee Rs cai cebede Mb cob o<te cht be 680,199 do. 
SPUN TI, ccdcis.coccocse sacs ages 125,175 do, 
yn AE EA ee ee ae 239,740 tons. 


Or to take a broader surface still, and include the whole 
82 counties of Scotland, “ Highland and Lowland, far 
and near,” and place the Agricultural Statistics there col- 
lected in 1856, side by side with those obtained for the 
State of New-York in 1855, and we have the startling re- 
sult that New-York, with thirteen million and a half acres, 
(13,657,490) of improved land, against only three millions 
and a half (3,545,191) in Seotland, produces but nine 
millions bushel’ of wheat, both spring and winter, (9,092,- 
400,) against her seven millions of bushels (7,270,952 ;) 
but 27 milions (27,015,296) bushels of oats against her 32 
millions (31,966,381 ;) but three and a half millions bush- 
els of barley (3,563,540,) against her five millions and a 
half (5,581,970 ;) while, possessing as she does nearly four 
times the ‘‘ improved” agricultural area of Scotland, she 
has not much more than twice the number of cattle (2,- 
105,465 against 967,047,) and only about three-fifths as 
many sheep (3,217,024 against 5,816,560.) Indeed, the 
total live stock of New-York State, with her 13 millions 
of acres of improved land, including horses, cattle, swine 
and sheep, numbers 6,971,996 head, against an aggregate 
of 7,090,384 head on the 34 millions acres of Scotland. 
As to the total areas of Scotland and the State of New- 
York, respectively, the former has about 20,000,000 acres 
and the latter 26,758,000—not one-fourth of Scotland 
being capable of cultivation, although many of her wild 
lands must be devoted to sheep, while nearly one-half of 
New-York is already rated as “improved.” But the above 
figures as regards the crops and stock of the two coun- 
tries, appear to indicate a difference of opinion, or at least 
of practice, as regards what constitutes agricultural “ im- 


provement.” 
The object, therefore, of presenting such figures as 


these, is first and chiefly because a contrast so marked can 
scarcely fail to lead any intelligent American Cultivator to 
ask himself why such differences should exist, and whether 
there is not room for enlarged production on his part ? 
Admitting as we must, most freely, that because the far- 
mers of Great Britain can and do excel us so far in the 
amount of stock they fatten and crops they raise,—does 
not prove absolutely, either that we can equal them, or 
that it “‘ would pay” our farmers to attempt it,—there is 
still one point which cannot be overlooked :—Ought we 
not, in justice to ourselves, to carry out such improve- 
ments as have been proved in our own American practice, 
to be paying ones? or, if we insist upon adhering to our 
old ways—if such statements as to what other countries, 
in other ways, can be made to produce, are at once to be 
thrown aside as the unnatural growth of an old and over- 
populous territory—let us at least keep such Farm Ac- 
counts as shall enable us to hold up our figures to other 
nations, and tell them in turn—in vindication of Yankee 
sacacity and good sense—“‘ We are farming, now, so as to 
make the most money we can in our present circumstan- 
ces.” 

It is, indeed, very certain that the general production 
of our country, or of any one State, can only be enlarged 
by better individual practice, and no less certain that it is 
the question of pecuniary return, rightly considered, which 
decides whether one kind of practice is, or is not, better 
than any other. And regarding it, as we do, the great 





end of ali Agricultural reading (and writing) to lead the 
reader to think for himself,—it is our aim to present 
those facts which seem most likely to promote this end; 
of all such facts there are, perhaps, none better calculated 
to arrest attention and awaken thought, than those afford- 
ed by trustworthy statistics, fairly stated and interpreted. 

— Having thus glanced, very briefly, at the general re- 
sults accomplished in the Agriculture of East Lothian, let 
me now proceed to give, as an instance of the operations 
going on upon a single farm, some details of the practice 
at Fenton Barns,—affording as this farm probably does, 
as excellent an example of good farming for practical 
purposes, as any other, either in its own district, or, 80 
far as my own observation extends, in the whole United 
Kingdom. I visited Mr. Hope in one of the busiest sea- 
sons of the year for any farmer,—just as harvest was 
beginning to require the utmost attention, (August 8, 9, 
1859) and can only regret, on this oceasion as on several 
others, that my report must do so little justice to the time 
he so kindly devoted to answering my questions and show- 
ing me all that I most desired to see, both at Fenton Barns 
and in a drive to his distant Dirleton farm. 

If I am not mistaken, Mr. Hope prefers the following 
rotation, which is as will be seen, a seven-year course: 
1, grass; 2, oats; 8, beans; 4, wheat; 5, turnips; 6, pota- 
toes, and, 7, wheat. The following was the disposition 
partially, of the 670 acres or thereabouts, which he eulti- 
vates :-— 


res 135 acres. |. Turnips, .....c.ecs- 105 acres, 
BM ihe t bviniogen 2 rv POUNDED, sc cccccess 8s * 
US eae 100“ Mangolds, ......... | Eo 
Turnip Seed,....... 4. °° RIED cecccccope es 
OO aa a Grass land, ........ 15 * 


About 90 acres of the grass land was pasturage—the re- 
mainder mown for hay. The bean and turnip lands receive 
all the manure that is made on the farm, while the turnips 
and potatoes, and sometimes the grass, have also a dress- 
ing of guano orsuperphosphate. The mixture of “seeds” 
preferred, is about 14 lbs. of red clover, 4 of white clover, 
2 of yellow, or trefoil, and 2 of alsike clover to half-a- 
bushel of rye grass. He began tile draining here about 
1833 or 34, continuing the process from time to time for 
eight years—first every fourth furrow, (the “‘ furrows” are 
18 feet apart ;) then every second furrow, and finally put- 
ting down a drain under every furrow, that is every 18 
feet—generally at a depth of two and a half feet, some- 
times however carrying down every fourth line of drain to 
a greater depth than this, say three and a half or four feet. 
The cost of the process had aggregated about £2,500 (say 


$12,500.) 
I understood that Mr. Hope’s grandfather first occupied 


the Fenton Barns farm in 1772, since which it has remain- 
ed in the cultivation of the same family. A part remained 
in open moor for many years later than the above date, 
and it was not until 1836, if my notes are not at fault, 
that Mr. Hope first tried some experiments in the reelama- 
tion of the yellow sands then thought worthless, by apply- 
ing bones, growing a crop of turnips, and feeding them off 
to sheep on the ground, with liberal supplies of linseed 
cake—the experiment proving almost unexpectedly suc- 
cessful, for the sheep, having been bought well and 
sold well, returned him not only the cost of the oil- 
cake but also about £10 per acre for his turnip crop. 
The character of the soil varies considerably—including 
stiff or clayey loam, light loam or sandy upper soil, mostly 
resting upon a subsoil of compact clay. The object of the 
draining above referred to, was to get rid of the surface 


'water—the land had been drained in the days of the 














1861. 
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father of the present Mr. Hope, to cut off springs, with 
stone, very thoroughly and at great expense. 

There are generally about a hundred head of cattle kept 
during the winter season—perhaps remaining on the place 
altogether six or seven months. Two-year olds are bought 
for feeding at from £12 to £15—selling when fattened for 
from £20 to £25—sometimes perhaps for £10 per head 
above the first cost, but if £8 is averaged it is doing pretty 
well. The great point in feeding cattle, as I understood 
Mr. Horr’s experience, was to adjust properly the kind 
and quantity of the food to the condition of the animal; 
not giving too strong food, for example, at first—begin- 
ning say with a few turnips, proceeding afterward to more 
turnips with some potatoes, and, at a later day, to bean or 
other meal with chaff, and concluding with five or six 
weeks of oil meal. Sometimes indeed oil meal is fed for 
the last two months—at first at the rate of about three 
pounds per head per day, and increasing by degrees to five 
pounds per head, and in here and there a case perhaps to 
six. The turnips are continued while the cake is fed, also 
from three to five pounds per head of some kind of meal. 
Mr. H. likes to grow mangolds enough, as they keep bet- 
ter than turnips, to last after the latter begin to go, until 
there is a bite of grass ready. He seemed to think that 
oil cake was all-important, not so much for the flesh it 
makes itself, as to give an outside finish to the flesh put 
on already by other feed, and he gave this rule as com- 
prising the true economy of feeding —7Zo make each month's 
food successively richer than the one before it. And this 
as to farming—‘' Manure, manure, manure, and you may 
farm as you like,” said he; ‘‘but the great problem also 
is to keep the land clean as cheaply as possible.” Two 
green crops in succession he thought the best way to ac- 
complish this, 

What are known and often mentioned as “ fiar’s 
prices,” are annually taken in Scotland in this way: dur- 
ing the last week in February and first three weeks in 
March, each sheriff summons perhaps a third of the far- 
mers to send in schedules of all their sales of wheat, bar- 
ley and oats, sold within the county for cash since the pre- 
ceding harvest—the average of these sales for each kind 
of grain, constitutes the “ fiar’s price” for the year, and 
may be legally paid, if I am not mistaken, in commuta- 
tion, where rents or other charges were originally made 
payable in grain. Few Scotch estates, I believe, are free 
from some slight charge of this sort; it being the theory 
that all lands are held primarily of the government or the 
king, and this payment being merely a kind of formal, or 
perhaps feudal, acknowledgment of original proprietorship 
or present superiority—here and there, on a “ freehold” 
estate, having been bought off, it may be, by some one 
payment, or donated in return for service to the crown. 
Nisbet Hamilton, a large proprietor in East Lothian, 
and I believe Mr. Hopr’s Landlord, with an annual income 
from the land he there owns, rated at about £30,000, 
might have, for example, to pay £20 a year to the crown, 
and as this kind of payment has been long made in money 
rather than in produce, the “ fiar’s prices” extend back 
for many years, and afford an interesting way of compar- 
ing present prices with those of periods gone by. 

Mr. Hope isa Director of the “ United East Lothian Ag- 
ricultural Society,” to quote its title at length—a body 
answering very nearly to one of our county Societies. He 
presented me with a copy of its Report for the preceding 
year, and a few facts with regard to its system of opera- 





tions I am sure will be read with interest—the more par- 
ticularly as they bring to light one incidental, but, as it 
seems to me, very important advantage in the institution 
of Market Days, which have of late begun to attract con- 
siderable attention here—namely, that by bringing the 
farmers of a county, or even of a less extensive disirict, 
together once a month, or more or less frequently, for the 
transaction of business, these Market Days put within the 
reach of Agricultural Societies and farmers, some means of 
improvement otherwise much less accessible. 

For instance, the East Lothian Agricultural Society takes 
advantage of these periodical gatherings for the purpose 
of holding several shows in the course of the season, which 
must contribute most effectively to the usefulness of such 
an association, but which of themselves would hardly be 
likely to attract attendance from a distance, or where 
coming entailed any expense, without the additional at- 
traction of market-day business. For instance, the 5th of 
March, a meeting was held at which prizes of $10 each 
were offered respectively for seed grains, as follows: 
spring wheat, the Chevalier barley, any other approved 
variety of ppriey—the potato, late Angus, Hopetown, and 
any other Improved variety of oats—best beans, and lastly, 
for the best assortment of grass seeds, comprising eight 
bushels each of ‘red and white clover, annual, perennial, 
and Italian rye grass.” The quantity of seed grains re- 
quired for competition is ten quarters or eighty bushels. 
A second show was held the 12th of March, when prizes 
were offered for fat and breeding stock, including bulls, 
(Short-Horns,) stallions and swine—a prize of no less than 
£50 ($250) being offered for the best draught stallion, 
with the condition, undoubtedly, that he should remain 
for service in the county. By varying such prizes as this, 
as occasion may demand from year to year, it will be easily 
understood how a Society may become the engine of ac- 
complishing great good. The exhibition was held at 
Salton, away from the market town, July 6th, and there 
prizes were offered for brood mares for draught and for 
the road, for entire colts, geldings and fillies, for cows and 
heifers (Short-Horn) and several classes of Leicester and 


South-Down sheep. 
Two more exhibitions conclude the list—one October 1, 


when five prizes were offered for seed winter wheats; and 
the fifth and last, December 17th, when a dozen prizes 
were offered upon roots and root crops, including eight for 
best sample twelve roots of different sorts, and the other 
four for best five-acre crops. Here we have a pro- 
gramme affording due encouragement for improved seeds, 
as well as improved stock, excellently calculated to serve 
as a model for adaptation by our county societies, either 
in addition to their present autumn exhibitions, or in 
some cases as a substitute for them—serving, as I think 
it must, to keep the interests of the society constantly 
in the minds of the farming community, as well as 
to promote mutual intercourse and a friendly rivalry. 
East Lothian, as we have seen, has not quite five hundred 
farmers, of whom it appears that about two hundred are 
members of this society—the lowest membership fee be- 


ing half a guinea, or $2.50, while the larger farmers all 
pay twice this sum, and the proprietors according to their 


generosity—several putting down their names for &50, 
(10 guineas, ) and one, the Marquis of Tweeddale, for $75. 
From the treasurer’s report I learn that the Society sus- 
tains a reading room, although how extensive a one I was 
not informed, and pays its only salary ($125) to a secre- 


tary. 
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From his prominent position as an Agriculturist, Mr. 
Horr is constantly visited by strangers in pursuit of agri- 
cultural information, until the matter has actually become 
quite a serious tax upon his time and good nature. The 
well known Fenton wheat was originated on the farm, and 
in a way worth mentioning, in conclusion, although it has 
been published before in numerous periodicals: in 18365 as, 
with his father, Mr. Hope was passing a quarry on the farm, 
the former observed in the centre of it three ears of wheat 
growing from one root, upon the fragments of rock and 
soil there collected, and as it was made the subject of re- 
mark at the time, by his desire the ears were watched un- 
til ripe and their produce planted from year to year. When 
enabled to sow it in quantities, and to compare it with 
other sorta, it was found “ obviously distinct” both from 
Hunter’s wheat, which it had been thought at first to re- 
semble, and from any other sort known to Mr. H. It isa 
variety particularly remarkable for the shortness and stiff- 
ness or density of the straw; for while its bulk of straw 
appears to be always less than in Hunter’s wheat for in- 
stance, the new variety was in numerous trials found 
to give a weight of straw equally great. As @p grain, it 
surpasses all other white wheat in production, there, and 
the character of the straw, as above described, makes it 
a peculiarly suitable variety for the richest and most high- 
ly cultivated farming lands, where its “ short, solid, firm 
straw ” will keep it standing when other kinds would fail 


from the very fact of the richness of the soil. 1. H. 7. 
——_——_+@ 


How to Increase the Fertility of Soils. 


Near Geneva, Dec, 25th, 1860. 

Messrs. Enrrors—I notice that the Hon. R. M. Conx- 
rin of Cold Spring Harbor, in reviewing my remarks on 
Long-Island Farming, seems desirous of knowing how I 
have managed to keep up or increase the fertility of my 
farm without resorting to foreign manures. 
difficulty in doing that on all our clay subsoils in this part 
of the state. In the first place you must feed your stock 
well all the year, and keep them improving both in sum- 
mer and in winter. Keep them in yards from the time 
the pasture wont afford them a sufficiency in the autumn, 
until there is pasture enough in spring to support them 
fully. Then apply the manure made in winter, and take 
care not to overstock your pasture land in summer, as 
by 80 doing you are not improving nor resting your land 
by letting it lay in grass, if it is all eaten off as fast as it 
grows. Let the land be covered with grass or clover, and 
it is getting fat daily, and so will the stock. I also have 
sown one bushel of plaster, (gypsum) to the acre, on all 
my meadows and pasture land ever since I commenced 
farming here. 

By rigidly following up the foregoing system, my farm 
has become far more productive now than it was thirty-five 
years ago, producing double the quantity of hay and pas- 
ture, and corn or oats, and the wheat crop is also more 
productive ; but as [have often said, high manuring is not 
required for wheat. If we had always dry summers, wheat 
would stand much higher manuring, but we do not know 
what the summer is to be until it is past; therefore it is 
eafest to manure only moderately for wheat. For corn or 
grass I have never reached the point where I thought too 
much was applied. 

J. W. Cuarke wrote a very sensible letter, published 
in Country GENTLEMAN, on over manuring; at least I 
thought it sensible, because I had sometimes erred in ma- 
nuring too highly for the small grains, 

Now let metell Mr. Conxirn what I saw on Long-Island 
that I did not take notice of in my article on that Island. 
I went into a field where there was quite a number of cat- 








There is no 





tle—perhaps 20 or 30, and partly full grades from the im- 
proved breeds. Although im the month of November, 
when cattle are generally in good condition if they ever 
are, these were then poorer than any I ever owned in 
the month of April. The fact is, many would have been 
dear a3 a gift, for wintering over in Western New-York, 
for the reason that good cattle could have been bought 
which would have paid more for their keep than those 
poor animals were likely to be worth in spring with the 
same feed. It was a wonder to me how they could live on 
such pustures, as it would have taken a man with a pair 
of good foreeps or pinchers, to get hold of the , and 
how the cattle could catch it with their teeth, I could not 
understand. Now any man can easily perceive that suck 
a way of conducting farming must be ruinous every way. 

I also went into another field where some blooded 
mares and colts were pasturing, where the grass was no 
better; but I have heard gentlemen argue, that to make 
good and hardy horses, they must be kept poor in their 
youth. One gentleman, who I thought very intelligent in 
many things, to prove his argument, said there was the 
Scotchman raised on his oat meal crowdy, and the Ivish- 
man raised on potatoes, and where would I find healthier 
or hardier men when they were at their growth than these? 
I admitted this, but told him if he would feed his young 
horses liberally with oat meal and potatoes, he would take 
more pleasure in looking at them, and I was sure they 
would be better formed animals when fully grown. The 
best breed of cattle, sheep and horses, can be made a bad 
breed by poor keeping for a suceession of years. Poor 
starved animals cannot produce good stock any more than 
poor land can produce good crops, and it is folly to ex- 
pect it; yet Iam convinced that breeding stock can be 
kept in too good condition, but that is very seldom the 
case in this State. 

I should like to hear of some of the hill farmers in my 
native country, trying the experiment of feeding half a 
pound of oats or peas to each sheep daily, from the com- 
mencement of winter until May, for at least two years, 
and note and publish the result. I am convinced it would 
pay abundantly, and if they would give them some hay, 
still better. Good feeding must pay; but bad feeding 
never. 

This buying of dung at city prices may pay, and I sup- 
pose does, to raise vegetables for New-York or other large 
cities, but I cannot believe that it can pay to raise grain 
or grass. It is something like a farmer buying his bread 
and meat. I know that every farmer can, in this part of 
the country, make manure enough to keep up the feriility 
of his farm with stock and clover if he tries to do it. I 
have kept about one-third, and sometimes one-half of my 
farm in grain crops yearly since I owned it, and the re- 
sult is that it is far more productive than when I com- 
menced on it; and every one that knows it now and knew 
it then, knows that what I write is true. Manure, how- 
ever, will be consumed muth sooner in much of the land 
I saw on Long Island, than on our drained clay lands in 
this part of the State: but I have made this article far too 
long and will stop. JoHN JOHNSTON. 


Friend Jounston need have no fear of making his com- 
munications too long. He may rest assured that whatever 
he writes is always perused with great interest by our 
readers. 





2ee 

Krepinc Farm Accounts.—We were much interested 
recently in looking over the farm-book of a friend, which 
was 80 kept as to enable him to calculate the expense of 
growing the different crops upon the farm. The cost of 
manure, cultivation, seed, harvesting and marketing, as 
well as rent and taxes, was set off against the value of 
the product as sold or consumed upon the farm; and it 
was to be seen at a glance what paid best and what least, 
and where in one case $10 expended in manuring half a 
field, gave a return of 150 per cent. upon the outlay. 
Such information is not only interesting but important to 
every farmer, and can be secured at the trifling trouble of 
‘“‘ keeping an account with the farm.” 
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THE MOLE PLOW IN OHIO. 


State AG. Roous, Columbus, Ohio, Dec, 16, 1860. 

Eps. Co. Gext.—In March last I sent you a brief ac- 
count of the Mole Plow and its operations in Ohio. A 
portion of my statement was reviewed by your corres- 
pondent “Acer,” in your issue of March 29, 1860. I 
put that No. of the Co. Genr. aside, intending to reply to 
Acer at the time, but neglected to do so, and had forgot- 
ten all about it until this morning I accidentally found the 
No. containing his remarks. He intimates that I am mis- 
taken with regard to the draft. I stated that a common 
plow, cutting a furrow-slice 8 by 12 inches, required a 
draft of about 500 pounds. I have frequently taken the 
Dynamometer (the property of the Ohio State Board of 
Agriculture,) and attached it to Mr. Gill’s plows, in order 
to determine the draft. Acer concedes the draft of the 
ordinary plow as stated by me to be correct. I used the 
same Dynamometer one half day near London, Madison 
county, in testing the draft of two or three mole plows, 
and in July, 1859, spent three entire days at the same 
place in testing the draft of reaping and mowing machines 
and mole plows, (vide Ohio Farmer for July 16, 1859.) 
No one disputed the draft of reapers and mowers ranging 
from 200 to 350 pounds; but we all were somewhat sur- 
prised at the comparative light draft of the mole plows.* 
The dynamometer was carefully observed by the entire 
committee, consisting of Matthew Rea, R. Cowling, Jas. 
J. Jones, John G. Dun, Charles Phillis, Jacob Crisman, 
Armstrong, and myself as chairman, and we could 
not all, during the entire three days, be laboring under a 
mistake with regard to the draft, when we all in rotation 
observed the dial of the dynamometer. 

I stated that a gentleman under oath in the U. S. Dis- 
trict Court, stated that 1,000 rods of drains were made 
per day with the mole plow. I supposed the gentleman 
was mistaken, and suggested to the examining attorney to 
repeat the question; he did so, and the witness answered 
as prowptly as before, 1,000 rods. On this point, although 
unwilling to impeach the testimony of the witness, I am 
not any more satisfied than is ACER. 

But the gentleman on the witness-stand, must have a 
very slow team if he could do no more than drain about 
three miles per day, when H. R. Jerome of Monroeville, 
Ohio, states (vide Co. Gent. for May 31, 1860, page 347,) 
that ‘on prairie lands from 10 to 18 miles can be made 
in a day.” 

The truth is, about 100 rods per day is as much as can 
be well made under favorable circumstances. 

During the past two years, about four hundred miles of 
underdrains have been constructed with the mole plow in 
Fayette, Clinton and Madison counties. On one tract in 
Fayette Co., which before it was drained produced twelve 
bushels of corn per acre only, after it was underdrained 
by the mole plow, produced from 66 to 86 bushels per acre. 

Experience with the mole plow has demonstrated that 
the drains must not have too much fall—if they have more | 
fall than is just necessary to carry off the water the drains | 
** wash,” and in a short time they become useless. 

Notwithstanding the great satisfaction manifested by our | 
farmers with the results of the mole plow, I cannot regard | 
it in any other light than as being merely a temporary ex- 
pedient; but it accomplishes great good notwithstanding 
because it demonstrates the utility of underdraining, and | 
proves to our farmers that “ Book Farming” must not al- 
ways be ignored. Jno. H. Kirppart. 











* The actual | draft of the mole plows, orrather the power required to 
operate them, is 5,568 pounds, including friction. This result is ob- 
tained by a simple mathematical process: 

225 (the Power indicated by the Dynamometer,) MULTIPLIED By 198 
(the inches in lever,) pivipep By 8 (the inches in radius of capstan,) 
3S EQUAL TO 5,568 (the weight of object moved.) Vide. Olinsted's 
Philosophy, page 99. 

Or, in other words, “‘ multiply the power applied at the extreme end 
af the lever, ~ Fne the length of the iever, (measuring from the centre 

of the in inches; and divide the product by half the diame- 
de of the capstan, the quotient ig the weight that the power will 
raise, friction not being taken inte account,’’—ScRipNER, 








|ecrop will answer at all. 





How to Get most Peaches from a Given Space, 





On a light sandy soil, worn and washed to within 3 or 4 
inches of a yellow clay ‘subsoil, I have an orchard of thrift- 
less peach trees. I have seen it stated somewhere that 
peaches would not do well on the site of an old peach or- 
chard. Mine have been standing perhaps 5 years, but 
have not attained eufficient vigor to seriously affect the 
soil unless immediately at the roots. I wish to make a 
new peach orchard on the same ground, and, as far as ad- 
visable, to leave the old trees until the new come to bear- 
ing. 1. What will be the objections to thus using the 
same ground? 2. What will be the best preparation of 
the soil, the trees to be set in Nov. 1861? 3. How elose 
can the trees be planted if a system of close “‘ shortening” 
is to be followed, and they are to have all profitable culti- 
vation? 4. What crops and culture, after planting, will 
make the peaches pay best? 5. What manure will be 
best, how much, when and how applied? 6. Will it be 
necessary to remove now an old tree which is in the future 
position of a new one, or can it remain to make another 
crop? 7 How long can an old tree remain at any given 
distance from a new one? 8. Can its injury to an adja- 
cent young tree be prevented bya trench? 9. If yes, how 
and to whatextent? Answers, through Tue CuLtivaror, 
requested to all or any. B. Latitude 35°. 


Peach trees are very exhausting to the soil—as an ex- 
ample, we have seen the place of every principal root, of 
a row of young peach trees, distinctly marked across a 
strawberry bed by the diminished growth of the planta, 
But if the orchard alluded to by our correspondent, has made 
but little growth in the five years, or has been neglected, 


the soil will be less exhausted than if the trees had grown 
vigorously. Atthe north, the difference between well cul- 
tivated peach trees and those standing in grass, is at least 
ten to one; that is, a properly treated tree will grow as 
much in one summer as one in grass will grow in ten. This 
may seem like a extravagant assertion; but it is founded 
on fact and measurement. A good five year orchard will 
have covered the whole of the ground with its net-work of 
roots, if the trees are not over 25 feet apart. Hence, setting 
young trees in between, as proposed, would not be so well 
as on new ground. But if the ground is properly manured 
and kept well cultivated, this drawback will be overcome, 
and the trees will flourish finely. 

(2.) The best preparation of the soil will be the appli- 
cation of such fertilizers as have proved best for common 
crops—probably a moderate dressing of yard manure, with 
a small portion of ashes or lime. 

(3.) Where land is abundant and cheap, 20 feet is a 
good distance. The top should not extend over 12 feet, 
the remaining 8 feet being useful for the admission of air 
and light all around each tree, and for allowing more room 
for the extension of the roots. Yet as near as 12 feet 
would answer, the soil to be kept constantly in good culti- 
vation, with occasional dressings of manure. 

(4.) The best crop, if any, while the trees are small, are 
potatoes, cabbages, or any other low hoetl crop—no sowed 
A wide vacant space should be 
(left near each tree. It would be still better to have no 
other crop, but merely keep a clean mellow surface, by 
‘the use of the harrow or cultivator. After the trees be- 


| come large, this treatment will be essential, aud the rais- 
| ing g of nothing else should be attempted. 


(5 5.) Our correspondent doubtless knows what is best for 
| his region of the country for ordinary crops. Probably, 
| as we have already said, yard manure, with some ashes or 
lime. The quantity must depend on the necessity of the 
case—say from ten to thirty two-horse loads per acre of 
vard manure, and twenty or thirty bushels of ashes or 
‘lime. It is best applied in autumn or winter; but will do 
early in spring, if covered to a moderate depth. Surface 
manuring is much better for heavy than for light soils, and 
on heavy ones it may lie on the surface not only all winter, 
but the following summer if somewhat mixed with the sur- 
face by the use of a harrow or cultivator. 

(5.) It will be very difficult te make a young tree grow 
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on the precise spot where an old one has long grown, and 
we should not attempt it, unless a very large hole were 
dug and filled with new or fresh earth. 

(7.) We have seen a row of peach trees two feet apart, 
and on rich soil, grow, flourish and bear for many years. 
But the distances we have already designated are best. 

(8.) There is no doubt that a ditch three feet deep, fill- 
ed with stone, would cut off the extension of roots, but it 
could not be of much practical utility—it would, perhaps, 
cost more than its benefits in most instances, 

e@ee 
[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.) 


CATTLE STABLES. 


In the Country GentLeman of December 6, is an in- 
quiry for a plan of a stable for thirty cows. Although it 
may well be thought that your columns have contained 
enough on this subject heretofore, yet there seems to be 
no end to the demand for information or suggestions on 
this and other leading subjects. Permit, then, a few words 
from one who has dealt largely, for a small farmer, in 
boards and shingles. The first consideration in building a 


stable or hovel, is that it shall be warm and yet well ven- 
tilated. Warmth can be secured by building carefully and 
well, whether the material be brick, stone or wood. If the 
latter, the joints of the boards should be well battened, 
and the boarding should, in northern climates, be double, 
or else the building should be lined or filled in with brick. 
These may be the cheapest soft brick, as it is only neees- 
sary that they should hold together until laid. The floors 
below and above, should be double, or else tongued and 
grooved. The former quite as cheap and probably better. 
The doors well fitted and as few as possible. The windows 
also tight, and plenty of them ; the best being single sash- 
es, 8 by 10 glass, four lights long and two high, set in a 
well made frame, in which they slide horizontally, and 
well up from the floor. The manure should never be 
thrown out of windows, but carried in a wheel-barrow or 
cart into the yards or manure sheds. 

Ventilation is secured by the sliding windows, and by 
ttarge box pipes carried from the ceiling out of the roof, 
vm furnished with valves or swing shutters in the usual 
‘way. 

The next consideration is convenience of arrangement, 
and where it is possible, no plan is better than long dou- 
ble rows of stalls or boxes, with a wide feeding passage 
between. If the hovel be a “ lean-to” addition to a barn, 
a single row only may be allowed, but a double row saves | 
room and saves steps. In all cases cattle should stand 
with their heads towards a feeding passage. Room may 
be saved by carrying fodder in the passage behind the cat- 
tle, but the neatness and convenience of the former ar- 
rangement, strongly recommend it. 

The third consideration is the comfort and cleanliness of 
the animals in their stalls or boxes, and, it may be added, 
their safety. First, then, give them room enongh—four 
feet to each beast is not too much, and six inches more is 
better; and as this article would be “longer than too 
long ” if it diseussed all the ways of making cattle stalls, 
the writer will mention only the plan he likes best, after | 
trying a great many—that is, to have double stalls each | 
at least eight feet wide; mangers two feet wide, the front 
plank about ten inches high, and the bottom of the manger 
raised three to four inches from the floor. From the man- 
ger to the gutter behind the cattle, 5 feet 5 inches for 
beasts of ordinary size, say cows weighing 1000 pounds, 
with a slant of one inch—the gutter a little wider than a/| 
shovel, and 5 inches deep. This plan secures comfort and 
cleanliness, and the gutter being kept full, or half full, of 
sawdust or dry muck, much valuable manure can be made 
in it. 

For tying, put a strap around the beast’s neck, running 
the strap through a ring to which is attached a few links of 
chain with a swivel and a ring on the other end, sliding on 
an iron rod or wooden standard—the iron rod bolted at 
each end through the partition plank—the wooden stan- 
dard set at the front of the manger, 6 to 8 inches from the 








| you follow your corn erop with? 


partition. Plank between stalls to extend just so far that 
cattle eannot, when tied, get their heads into the next stall. 

Divide your mangers with a plank set edgewise across 
the middle, so that each beast may get its fair share of cut 
feed without reaching towards its mate. 

Of course, as a progressive individual, one must admit 
that the sparred floor plan is better than any other, the 
testimony of so many good farmers proves that it is as 
comfortable and wholesome for eattle as any. It saves the 
great labor of cleaning out stables, and enables one to 
feed out all his straw instead of using it for bedding ; but 
let one who has tried it describe it. Fhave not. If you 
desire, Messrs. Editors, I will send you a ground plan of 
my farm buildings,—‘‘ made all out of my own head "— 
better than many, but not so good as some. H. L. T. 

eee 


OBSERVATIONS IN FARMING. 


Plowing Deep vs. Plowing Shallow for Corn. 

In May last I plowed twenty acres of old pasture for 
corn, having manured it during the winter before. When 
we commenced it was very dry, and in consequence the 
sward was turned over very thin. Some two or three 
lands were thus treated, while the rest was turned over 
deeper. The depth of the first did not exceed four in- 
ches; but there the corn started strongest, was injured 
less by the worms, which in great variety—three kinds at 
least—made great havoe in the rest of the field, and was 
all the way through much the best crop. Does this 
teach the propriety of shallow plowing on manured green- 
sward for corn, or does it not? 

Sowed Corn. 

I can searcely say enough in praise of sowed corn. I 
said something about growing it in a previous number; 
now for some facts about feeding it. 

From less than five acres of it, I fed from thirty-seven 
to forty cows, giving milk from the middle of September 
to after the 1st of December. During all of this time 
that pastures were in season, the cows had the run of 
pasture ; but they had corn fodder once every day during 
the whole interval, and after the feed was gone it formed 
their entire subsistence, except a moderate allowance of 
turnips or beet-tops and soft corn. My yield of milk was 
large; larger than my present feeding, which is intended 
to be good feeding, will produce. 

We will allow that for one half the time the cows only 
got one-third of their living from the corn, and two-thirds 
for the other half. Now for the first five weeks, 40 cows 
at five weeks, is 200 weeks—one-third is, say, 67 weeks. 
For the second, 40 cows at five weeks is 200 weeks, frvo- 
thirds of which is say 133 weeks, or 200 weeks in all for 
one cow in milk upon five acres of sowed corn. That would 
be a year’s keeping, or thereabouts, upon 14 acres. In 
conclusion, let me say that I have understated the facts 
rather than exaggerated them. Further, let me also re- 
mind the reader that this corn was grown upon green- 
sward of the Mohawk flats, upon which an ounce of ma- 
nure was probably never drawn in 70 years that it has 
doubtless been cropped, and at a most trifling expense. 

That brings me to another interesting topie. What will 
I answer, with timothy 
and clover. Farmers have warned me not to disturb even 
a worn-out meadow on the flats, from the difficulty of get- 
ting it back again into grass. The truth is, there is just 
no trouble about it at all. In March or April, or as early 
as possible, sow half a bushel of clear timothy, or of clover 
and timothy, upon your corn-stubble. Select a morning 
when the surface is frozen but will be sticky before noon ; 
roll your seed in as soon as dry enough, and roll thorough- 
ly. If you sow pure timothy you will get a ton and a half 
the first season, and three tons the second. I speak from 
knowledge, Mr. Editor, whereof I affirm. 

It is a great mistake, I think, to sow any English grain 
on the flats. It inevitably lodges or rusts, or both, 





smothers out your grass if you try to seed with it, and 
you not only lose a crop, but a year in seeding. Potatoes 
rot upon them. But they are the natural home of corn, 
whether sown or planted, and grasses of any kind. 





J. G. W. 


Utica, Dec, 24, 1860. 
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[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.) 


Progress of Sorghum Culture in the West. 


Eps. Co. Genrt.—There are many inquiries from various 
parts of the country, as to the success or failure of the 
Northern Sagar Cane or Sorghum Saccharatum. I will 
give you in brief, my experience, and hope that others 
who have tried it will do the same, for there are yet some 
who are still in unbelief. 

Four years ago last spring a neighbor of mine gave me 
some seed, which he had raised the year before, from seed 
from the Patent Office. This seed was well matured as it 
proved, for it all grew. I planted it on the 22d of May of 
that year—latitude 41° 30° north, 

I had no means for working up the cane. It made a 
very excellent feed for cattle. Ihowever took a few canes, 
put them into my stove boiler, steamed them and boiled 
down the juice, from which I got about a quart of the very 
best of gyrup, equal I think to any I ever saw, notwith- 
standing I had been raised among the hard maples and su- 
gar bushes of Jefferson county in your state. 

The next winter I took a sample of it to the annual 
meeting of our State Ag. Society, at Springfield, and claim- 
ed it to be the first made in the state. The state officers 
and several members of the legislature tasted of it, and 
pronounced it equal to any. 

At this time large orders were sent to France to get a 
supply of seed, which sold here in small quantities at from 
one to two dollars per pound. Many were induced to try 
it. The year 1857 was a very unfavorable season for grow- 
ing the crop. It was very cold during the season of plant- 
ing, and too cold for ripening in September. This discour- 
aged many. 

There was no suitable machines for crushing the cane 
nor for boiling the juice. Immature cane and poor appa- 
ratus for evaporating the juice of that year, caused many 
to denounce the thing as a humbug. But there were some 
who succeeded well—made a good article, and reported 
progress. 

In the winter of 1858 the friends of the Northern Sugar 
Cane met in convention at Springfield, to compare sam- 
ples, for the best of which several heavy premiums were 
offered. Some forty samples of syrup, and several sam- 
ples of sugar from the cane, were on exhibition. 
mode of manufacturing was there fully explained so far as 
experiments had gone. The mode of clarifying or cleans- 
ing the juice, seemed to be the most difficult point to set- 
tle. Several of the statements which seemed to be the 
most reasonable, were published with the lengthy proceed- 
ings of the convention. Some of the samples presented 
there, proved to be equal to the best we get from the 
southern market. 


Boilers or evaporators were wanted, that would do the | 


work rapidly. Several new inventions were brought out, 
and now at our state fairs, we find such evaporators that 
receive the juice at one end, and at the other the syrup runs 
off into the barrel—no cleansing being used by some, but 
a continual skimming is kept up. 

The year 1859 was more favorable for growing the cane, 


In some counties in the north-west that year, from twenty | 


to thirty thousand gallons were made. The new inventions 
for crushing the cane, and the great improvements in the 
construction of evaporators, and the cheapness and excel- 
lence of the syrup, proved to us that it ‘““wouLp Pay.” 
This year has been still more favorable. Many large fields, 
from ten to forty acres, have been raised, and the crop 
worked up, and syrup sold at from fifty to sixty cents per 
gallon. But a more general custom among our farmers is 
to plant one-half acre; and as there is now from five to 
ten mills in most of our towns, our cane is taken to them 
and worked up on shares, the grower receiving one-half 
the syrup in hisown casks. This one-half acre, which has 
cost the farmer in work about the same as to raise a half 
acre of corn, furnishes his family with about fifty gallons 
of syrup, enough for one year’s use or more, This syrup, 
if made from well ripened cane, and carefully skimmed 


The | 








‘while boiling, is equal to any that we ever get in this mar- | 





ket from the southern states. But whether sugar can be 
made from the cane so as to make if pay, is yet a queg- 
tion, though many are firm in the belief that before long 
barrels and hogsheads of sugar made from the northern 
cane, will fill our markets. 

I have seen sugar of avery good quality on exhibition 
at our fairs, and from the old adage, that ‘‘ what has been 
done may be done,” we may expect that entire success in 
sugar making will be accomplished. 

A gentleman from Iowa called on me a few days ago, 
during my absence, and told my family that he would be 
here again, and with my syrup make a superior article of 
sugar. When done, will report progress, and send you a 
sample. It is impossible to tell the amount of syrup man- 
ufactured in the north-west; but we find from some of the 
census reports, that from twenty to fifty thousand gallong 
were made in some of the counties, and this in 1859, 
This year has nearly doubled the amount. In Rock-Island 
county we have probably made forty thousand gallons 
this year. Croakers may murmur, and those who know 
nothing about it may call us humbugs, but they will not 
stop us from making our own sweetning in a climate where 
Indian corn will ripen. 

There are those who will not succeed with anything. 
They can raise a good crop of grain only by accident. 
Their fruit trees wont grow as their neighbor's do. Their 
cattle and everything they have are of the “slip-shod” 
kind. The why is, they lack system and perseverance, 
Let them croak and ery humbug, but we will enjoy the 
sweets of our labor. C. G. Taytor. 

Rock-Island Co., Illinois, Dec., 1860. 
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[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 
DRESSING RAW HIDES. 


Messrs. Tucker & Son—lI say to your correspondent 
“R.,” that I am not a practical tanner—only practicing it 
sometimes in my own rude way. 

I would say to him, in tanning the raw hide of a calf 
for instance—when the hide is first taken from the animal, 


spread it flesh side up; then put two parts of salt, two 
parts of saltpetre and alum combined—(or as much salt- 
petre and alum as salt)—make it fine; sprinkle it evenly 
over the surface; roll it up, and let it lay a few days till 
dissolved. Then take off what flesh remains, and nail the 
skin to the side of a barn in the sun, or in dry weather 
stretch on the ground by driving pegs in the edges of the 
skin. It must be stretched tight, or there will be hard 
and ugly wrinkles you cannot get out. After drying, and 
the flesh is sufficiently off, it is fit to cut up. But to make 
it ‘‘soft and pliable like harness leather,” put neatsfoot 
oil on it—fasten it up again, and let it remain a day or 
two inthe sun. Then take a stick about three inches 
wide, and long enough to work with both hands, made 
like a wedge on the end, and rub out all of the oil that can 
be, and it is tanned with the hair on. 

Some persons say a calf skin, (a deacon is better,) tan- 
ned in this way, and the hair taken off, and blackened, 
makes excellent boot leather, warranted not to crack. The 
only trouble is, it will last too long. 

Cow skins are stronger and heavier, and are sometimes 








| only salted and stretched; the flesh taken off, cut into 


strings, braded into halters or other useful things—the hair 
shaved off with a sharp knife. To make these strips soft, 
they are oiled, buried in cow manure for a few days, then 
rubbed and worked till dry. 

The skin of a white animal is not No. 1, nor a red and 
white, nor black and white. Avoid spotted skins of any 
kind. Red is good; black is better. 

For an ox whip, cut these strings about one inch wide 
at the top, and about eight or ten feet long, running to a 
point, with a buckskin cracker one inch wide, and eight 
inches long—hang it to a stick about the length of a walk- 
ing cane. The stick should be the top of a little pine or 
cedar. You can crack it so it can be heard as far as you 
can one of Col. Colt’s pistols. It will last as long as thé 


average county insurance companies. Wuiti1amM Ruopes, 
Oneida Co., N. Y. 
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SAVING MANURE. 


Thc Capacity of Soils to Absorb and Retain Fertilising Matters— 
Muck vs. Clay—Plaster and Clover—Liquid Manure Tank. 


Messrs. Eps.—In the Co. Gent. of Dee. 20, I noticed 
an inquiry of J. 8. of Alleghany, on “saving manure,” 
and about tanks or basins for saving the liquid excrements, 
&c., and he very truly remarks, “It is an important mat- 
ter with every farmer, to learn the best manner of hus- 
banding his manure.” 

There is usually a great loss of fertilizing matter washed 
from most farm-yards by drainage, caused by heavy rains 
and melting snows. In New-England, and in the valley 
of the Hudson, the annual fall of rain is from 36 to 40 
inches in vertical depth. Thus a body of water annually 
falls upon most farm-yards of over three feet in depth, 
and generally much the largest portion of the water escapes 
from the farm-yard, carrying with it much of the fertiliz- 
ing matter of the manure, which in the aggregate is an 
immense loss to the country. Many farmers cart muck or 
other material into their yards, which in part acts as an 
absorbent, whereby a considerable saving of the soluble 
salts of the manure is effected. Others, in the large grain- 
growing sections of the country, make use of large bodies 
of straw; but after all, there is generally much loss of 
the real quintessence of the manure. Even among our 
best farmers, they sometimes “‘suffer an immense loss 
from the liquid running from their barn-yards.” 

In the Co. Gent. of Dec. 3, 1857, we find an interest- 
ing letter from Joun Jounston on manures, &. He 
writes : 

**T have suffered an immense loss from the liquids run- 
ning from my barn-yards, but I never could contrive a 
pian to prevent it. I know some of your correspondents 
would say, get swamp muck into your yards to absorb the 
liquids. So I would if I owned a swamp. True, there is 
one only a mile from me, but the owners are like the dog 
in the manger—they will neither use nor sell a part to me. 
A number of years ago I offered 124 cents per load for a 
thousand or two horse wagon loads when dry, but the 
owner thought it would make unsightly holes in it.” 

Good swamp muck when used in a dry state, is a great 
absorbent of liquids, and a retainer of the ammonia and 
soluble salts of manures, but these are retained by it as a 
sponge retains such things—by capillarity and mechanical 
force. Muck is also a good retainer of moisture when 
applied to dry sandy land. But in point of fact, muck is 
a much less valuable fixer or retainer of ammonia and the 
soluble salts of manures, than clay or clayey soils, such as 
Mr. Johnston’s farm mostly consists of. If Mr. John- 
ston’s, or J. §.’s, or anybody else’s yards were made basin- 
shaped, and were fitted with aqueduct logs or other con- 
trivances, so as to carry the surplus drainage to a large 
cistern or vat (three or four feet deep,) filled with a clayey 
loam, so that the drainage would leach through the clayey 
loam, the foul and colored liquid that went on to the top 
of the clayey loam, would come out at the bottom clear 
and divested of taste, color, and smell. The ammonia, 
potash, phosphates, &c., would be retained, chemically 
combined with the alumina and carbonaceous matter of 
the clayey loam. These substances appear to possess to a 
great degree, the power of chemically combining with both 
the mineral and gaseous constituents of manure and stor- 
ing them up, so that the rains cannot wash them out; 
while at the same time, the soil is so constituted that it 
readily yields up these necessary ingredients to the growing 
plant as needed. There is abundant proof of the above. 
There is a divinity in all this. There is no chance or 
haphazard about it. 

The experiments of Prof. Way were pretty fully pub- 
lished in many of our agricultural journals a few years 
since. In these experiments the Prof. made use of jars 
filled with sand to the depth of five or six inchea for fil- 
tering the foul water from the sewers of London, and 








foetid water in which flax had been steeped, putrid urine, 


&e., &c. It was found that the sand only deprived these 
liquids of their turbidity, and perhaps a small part of their 
fertilizing principles; but the color and offensive smell, 
after filtration, remained in all their intensity. This prov- 
ed that sand and gravel do not possess the power of fixing 
the salts and gases of manures. It was discovered that 
when the sand was mixed with one-fourth its weight of 
white clay in powder, these disgusting liquids were clear 
when coming through—were free from smell, and scarcely 
distinguishable from ordinary water. To sum up the mat- 
ter, it was found that the clay or aluminous portions of 
soils possess the power of chemically combining with 
not only the gaseous compounds of decomposing animal 
matter, but also with the alkalies, ammonia, potash, soda, 
magnesia, &c. This, said Prof. Way, is a very wonderful 
property of soil, and appears to be an express provision 
of nature. ‘A power,” he says, “is here found to reside 
in soils, by virtue of which not only is rain unable to wash 
out of them those soluble ingredients forming a necessary 
condition of vegetation; but even these compoufds, when 
introduced artificially by manures, are laid hold of and 
fixed in the soil, to the absolute preclusion of any loss 
either by rain or evaporation.” 

We think the above views, expressed by Prof. W., are 
substantially correct, and of their correctness it seems to 
us there is abundant proof. That bountiful provision of 
nature, which treasures up in the soil unwasted for un- 
limited periods of time those fertilizing ingredients so 
necessary to the growth and maturity of vegetable life, 
marks, unmistakably, the wisdom and beneficence of the 
Creator. 

In proof of the Professor’s remarks, that rain water does 
not filter or wash out those organic and inorganic con- 
stituents of a good soil—the necessary food of plants, we 
will mention a few well known facts. The immense tracts 
of land which are annually overflowed in Egypt were ex- 
ceedingly fertile in the production of wheat, flax, and 
various other cultivated crops long before the brethren of 
Joseph went there to purchase corn. That fertility has 
been kept up from that to the present time, not so much 
by the use of animal manures as by the rich deposits of 
sedimentary matter annually brought down from the 
sources of the Nile, and spread over those vast plains by 
the swollen waters of that river. The fine and comminu- 
ted particles, when afloat in the water, hold on to their 
salts and other enriching qualities till wanted for the grow- 
ing crops, as a miser does upon his gold. 


Our western prairies have lain for untold centuries with 
bosoms bared to the ‘‘ peltings of the pitiless storms” of 
melting snows and drenching rains; many of them have 
been annually burned over time out of mind by the In- 
dians and hunters, and yet the sun scarcely shines on 
soils richer in all the properties necessary for the produc- 
tion of food for the sustenance of animal life. It is true, 
the unfed grasses on portions of the prairies are annually 
left upon the land, and by their gradual decay restore to 
the soil all that has been drawn from it. Those portions 
which are burned over receive the benefit of the ashes of 
the burned grasses, and thus its fertility is kept up. But 
still the question presents itself, why have not the forty- 
five inches of annual rain fall, for some six thousand years, 
long since washed out all the fertilizing matters of these 
deep soils, and long prior to this have left them as barren 
as the deserts of Arabia? Prof. Way’s experiments an- 
swer the question. The alumina of the soil with the car- 
bonaceous matter, holds the ammonia and other salts so 
they cannot be washed out. 

A correspondent of the Rural New-Yorker of 22d Dec., 
says: ‘‘ The wheat crop of Wisconsin this year was estima- 
ted, by a committee appointed by the State Agricultural So- 
ciety, who carefully canvassed the grain districts, at twen- 
ty-two millions of bushels from 1,062,000 acres.” Proba- 
bly more than a million of these acres never received so 
much as a single wheel-barrow load of farmyard manure. 
The ingredients for this enormous crop of wheat have been 
accumulating in the soil, despite of rains and melting 
snows, “ever since the flood,” but these wheat and corn 
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crops will do what the rains never could, viz., sooner or 
later deprive these Wisconsin soils of their fertility, un- 
less the farmers there in some way restore to them an 
equivalent for the fertilizing matters extracted by their 
crops. Perhaps the most economical way in which this 
can be done will be by the use of clover and gypsum—as 
has long been practiced in some portions of Western New- 
York and in some other States. How long the fertility of 
an annually cropped soil can be kept up by the use of 
gypsum and clover we will not attempt to predict, but we 
know it can be for sixty years. We have just received a 
letter upon this point from the Hon. Geo. Grppes of 
Onondaga Co., N. Y. Although the letter was not in- 
tended for publication, we trust he will pardon us for the 
extract we make from it. He says: 

“You will see on page 109 of my Report,* Prof. Nor- 
ton’s analyses of some soil and underlying rock of a field 
that had been treated with clover and gypsum, and no 
manure, for fifty years. This land my father purchased 
of the State in the last century, taking the first crop of 
wheat off it in 1799. This year wheat was taken from 
this field—a good crop, say 25 bushels to the acre, after 
barley last year. Great care is taken not to manure this 
field with anything but clover and gypsum, as it is intended 
to see how long this plan of fertilising will continue to 
improve the crops under our system of rotation.” 

Mr. Quincy, in his address, said, ‘‘ Our western neigh- 
bors believe that the fertility of their soil is inexhaustible.” 
If they entertain such visionary ideas, we trust they will 
discard them before it is too late, and that they will resort 


within the past fifteen years, and if our limits admitted, 
should be happy to report them—but at this time can only 
refer to a newly constructed tank or walled basin for re- 
ceiving the wash, &c., of the establishment. 

A main circu)«<> sewer of brick and cement laid in the 
ground, collecting all the drainage of the halls, bathing- 
rooms, water-closets and wash-house, conducts it to the 
tank referred to, which is located at a retired point suffi- 
ciently remote from the buildings. The tank is sixty-four 
feet square, and four and a half feet deep. Its bottom is 
of clay, and its sides are constructed of split granite laid 
in cement and made water-tight. A drive-way inclining 
from within and from without, to the top of the west wall, 
gives access to and egress from it, for the drawing in of 
absorbents, and for the removal of its contents by teams, 
Its sides are pierced by gateways at different elevations, 
through which the surplus water of the tank, charged as 
it will be with fertilizing matter, can be easily distributed 
over the lower lying adjacent lands. The lands thus irri- 
gated and enriched become productive in a high degree. 
There is upon the farm extensive beds of black vegeta- 
ble muck, as well also as of clay and clay marl. The tank 





is to be filled with these absorbents, its capacity being 
over one hundred and thirty cords. The institution ave- 
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to green manuring by the use of clover and gypsum, while 
their soils are yet fertile, for it is easier and chesr~: © 
keep up the fertility of a naturally good soil, onan it is to 
restore fertility to a worn out soil. 

But to return to the subject,—the capacity of soils for 
absorbing and retaining fertilizing matters. Are the soils 
in our primitive forests, from which the fire and the axe 
have been kept out, any less rich in fertilizing matters 
than they were the day that Miles Standish and his toil- 
worn companions landed at Plymouth, 240 years ago? 
Probably not. The black soils shovelled from ditches in 
wet swamps, and spread upon the banks of the ditches, 
are frequently found to produce as heavy a growth of oats 
and as large a yield of English grass, as the most highly 
cultivated uplands. Now these black mucky soils have 
been drenched in water for centuries, without having been 
deprived of these fertilizing ingredients which have been 
accumulating forages. These facts most clearly demonstrate 
the economy of applying clay and swamp muck to light 
sandy and gravelly lands, as they have the effect of ren- 
dering such soils more retentive of moisture, giving them 
a greater capacity for retaining the strength of manures 
applied to them, and storing up the ammonia and other 
gases which falls upon them in the rains and snows. 

In the letter of Mr. Johnston, referred to, he says— 
‘My farm is as rich as is profitable for wheat. This has 
been effected by underdraining and manuring.” His is a 





clayey soil thoroughly underdrained ; when he applies ma- 
nure, what is not taken up by the crop immediately fol- 
lowing the manuring, is fized in his aluminous soil for 
succeeding crops. It does not run off through the pipes 
of his underdrains—it is chemically combined with the 
' alumina before it reaches the pipes, and there to be re- 
tained for future use. But if his was a sandy, gravelly 
soil, the result would be quite different, as the experiment 
of Prof. Way proved when sewage and other foul liquids 
were filtered through sand. It seems to us that all that 
Mr. Johnston lacks to render his farming operations com- 
plete, is a large tank filled with clay or clayey soil, through 
which the drainage of his barn-yards can be filtered. His 
clayey loam is better for this purpose than that of his 
neighbor’s muck. 

The last of September, in company with Jos. B. Walk- 
er, Esq., of Concord, Secretary of the Board of Trustees 
of the New-Hampshire Asylum for the Insane, we spent 
a few hours in examining the farm connected with the 
asylum, and the very great improvements made upon it 
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St used for irrigation, will be equivalent to many more 
cords. 

We do not suppose farmers generally can build “ tanks 
of split granite laid in cement,” but we have quoted the 
above with the hope that it may stimulate thousands of 
our farmers to take measures to save at least a portion of 
the dark colored coffee looking liquids that are now suf- 
fered, uncared for, to flow out of their barn-yards down 
the gutters, to the nearest brook, where they are lost. 
Warner, N, H., Jan., 1861, LEVI BARTLETT. 
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HUSKING CORN. 


“The dry husks rattle and the corn-cobs crack.’’—BakLow. 

We yield the palm to Samuel C., page 382 of Co. Gent. 
Luke, page 337, was six and a half hours husking forty 
bushels. But I have heard from several sources, that 
those stories are too marvellous to be credited, and one 
man in particular is certain “there is some catch about 
such big stories.” I acknowledge there was a little catch 
in my case, and J’ll be honest about it, and tell how it 
happened, 

The soil where the corn grew was well drained, so that 
all superfluous water was ‘‘ catched,” and carried off; and 
within six years past it had ‘‘ catched” two heavy crops of 
green clover, well turned under; and last spring it “‘ cateh- 
ed” a good sprinkling of barn-yard manure, which had 
“ catched” a great many barrelfuls of liquid manure, as it 





| flowed from the liquid manure pump in my stable; and 


then, this was “‘ catched up” by the roots of the corn, and 
deposited by some mysterious process in the ears; and 
when we came to “ catch of” the husks, we found that 
the ears and kernels appeared as if they had “ catched” 
the dropsy; and we found that a man could “catch off” 
the husks of one of these large ears sooner than he could 
husk a little nubbin of ha!f-starved corn, of which no man 
is able to husk over 15 or 20 bushels per day. This is 
the greatest “catch” there is about it; and if our in- 
credulous friend would make drains in his corn-field in- 
stead of his barn-yard, and ‘catch up” up that liquid 
manure that flows away to the river—benefitting no one— 
he will alter his mind about the great “catch” in husking 
corn. Large, plump ears of corn a foot long—and I have 
had lots of such—will soon fill a bushel basket; while a 
fast husker must husk a long while to get a bushel of nub- 





* Pages 325 and 326, Transactions N. Y. State Ag. Society, 1859, 





bins. S. Epwarps Topp. Lake Ridge, Tomp. Co., N. ¥. 
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[For the Cultivator and Country Gentleman ] 
“BALLOON FRAMES.”---11th Article. 


Yo erect a balloon building requires about as much mechanical skill 
as it does to build a board fence.—SoLon Rowtyson. 
One of the great recommendations in favor of the bal- 


loon frame is that it dispenses with mechanical skill, and 
enables the farmer or others who build it, to do their own 
work, no further knowledge being required than that re- 
quisite to adjust a plumb line, lay out at right angle, and 





drive nails. 

Many suppose that it is not applicable to buildlngs be- 
yond one and a half stories high, but practical tests show 
its adaptation to buildings of all sizes. 
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Fic. 1.—BarLtoon FRraMiNnG—THREE Story BuiLpine, 

In the engraving, we show the manner of constructing 
frames for buildings of three stories. The corner stud, 4 
by 4, is composed of and built up with two 2 by 4 studs, 
which are nailed together, breaking joints as the building 
progresses in height, the splicing of studs is done in the | 
same manner, being nailed together as fast as additional 
length is required ; the joists of the last floor are laid upon 
the plate and they act as tie-beams to sustain the thrust of 
the rafters. We consider the splice where the studs butt 
and have side strips nailed to them, to be the most secure ; 
the lapping splice is very generally used, however, and 
found to answer every purpose. There is now in the pro- 








cess of erection on Wabash Avenue, Chicago, a balloon | 
frame dwelling house that will cost in the neighborhood of | 
$12,000, in which the lap splicing is adopted throughout ; | 


it has a eut stone basement equivalent in quality and work- | 


manship to the best in our eastern cities, and it is design- | 


ed to be in every respect a first class house. | 
We show all the plans for splicing that have come to | 


our knowledge, either of which are secure. 


The predicted notions of insecurity so freely cireulated 


based upon its application to three story buildings, and 


ae 
they have utterly failed to sustain themselves. If we con- 


sider a moment how thoroughly tied the ordinary balloon 
frame is from sill to rafter plate, that where a stud is spliced, 
those each side of it are in their full strength, that the 
floor beams run from side to side and become tie beams, 
and that the flooring and side girths run from end to end 
and act in the same capacity, we must cease to doubt its 





There cannot be any separation of the building, 
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Fic. 2. BALLOON FrRAMING—DETAILS. 
so» it is firmly knit together, and every strain and cross 
strain tusy provided for; add to this lining or lathing and 
outside siding, and it is fully equal to any emergency. 

The details shown explain themselves and comprise all 
of any value in putting sueh parts of the frame together; 
the simplest form we deem the best, but we are obliged to 
sink the side girth in plastered buildings, or in large build- 
ings, where there is a heavy weight of floor. Notching 
down the floor beams on to the side girths is not neces- 
sary, though often practiced, 

Balloon framing is a plain simple form of construction 
adapted to the capabilities of all, and has many points of 
merit which recommend it above other modes, That it 
may be successfully applied by those seeking economy, as 
well as security, is a well established faet illustrated by all 
the practical examples that eeuld be desired. 

As examples of three story balloon frame buildings, we 
would refer your readers to the Magnolia House, St. 
Charles, Iowa, Barr’s Hotel, Monona, Iowa, Beebee’s Hotel, 
Waterville, Iowa, Birdsey House, Columbus, Wisconsin, 
Lake Side Water Cure, Madison, Wisconsin, &c., &e., and 
stores ad infinitum in all our western cities. 

GEO. E. WOODWARD, 
Architect and Landscape Engineer, 25 Broadway, New-York. 
eee —~-—— 


{For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator. ] 
Hotch Potch or Save All. 


Cut hogs’ livers in small pieces—-to each liver put one pint 
of sliced onions—boil them until tender in the liquid where 
head cheese has been boiled. Then add the scraps of leaf fat 
(the more the better.) Boll all together ten minutes. Then 
skim out the contents—run it through the sausage cutter. 
Put it in the liquid again; stir and season it well with pep- 
per and salt ; dip it out and put it in pans or jars. When 
cold pour a little melted lard over it, and it will keep good 
until April, unless it is eaten before. 

To prepare it for the table, cut it in slices, put in a fryer 
with a little water, and let it fry a few minutes, and you have 





: aR ade | a cheap dish, not to be surpassed. Try it and then report. 
by the enemies of balloon framing, have been principally | P P y - 


We have tried the above for several years, and think it the 
best dish from the pork. AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. 
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The Perfected Tomato. 





A correspondent of the Covuntry GrexTLeMaN writes 
from Holden, Mass., that the “ Perfected Tomato ” proved 
good, although it did not yield so well as the old sorts, 
nor ripen as early, and many decayed without fully ripen- 
ing. 
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PLAN OF A BARN. 


Messrs. L. Tucker & Son—Enclosed I send you a 
rough plan of my barn, though I fear you will not find it 
very plain, as I am little used to the business. If there 
shall be found anything that will add to the beauty or con- 
venience of any one’s farm buildings, I shall feel fully re- 
paid for the time expended upon it. 
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Pian OF Barn.—A. Harness room. D. D, Doors—all the outside 
pannelled. Windows 9 by 13 glass, with blinds. Posts 18 feet. 


I sought for two objects, viz., convenience and perfect 
ventilation, at as small expense as possible. The horse- 
stable is open to the main floor by the collars used in 
“Eddy's self-feeding manger,” which I like quite well. 
There are also two large windows in the stable. Opening 
from the stable, under the scaffold stairs, is a harness-room, 
in which is also a trap-door leading to the cellar below. 
The mangers are supplied from the scaffold. 
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Side view of cattle stall—A, rear Front view of horse stall with 
lank of manger, 2 feet high. Eddy’s patent manger ; turn- 
B front do., 20 inches high. ed ay front. Divisions of 
C, plank, 2 by 12 inches, 8 feet stalls 2 inch hard pine, with 
long. iron band on top. 


Over the stable is a granary and seed-room. A double 
flight of stairs leads from the granary and scaffold, over 
the cow stable to the “great beams,” which, being drop- 
ped two feet, furnish abundant room for straw and other 
coarse fodder, or may be used to dry corn. Thence two 
flights of stairs lead to the ventilator, which is 12 by 10, 
and high enough above the ridge to admit a window the 
same size as those below. The ventilator has four win- 
dows with sash and blinds. 

The cellar is under the whole building, the part under 
the stables being used for a hog-pen. 

A part of the remainder is used as a henery, having a 
glass front facing the south. A well with chain-pump, in 
one corner, supplies the stock with water. 

The balance is used for storing farm implements, lum- 
ber, &e., the whole front being enclosed and furnished with 
the necessary doors, &c. 

The cellar is as dry and light as any part of the barn, 
and I consider it of as much importance as it is certainly 
as convenient. 

I do not know as you will find anything of merit in the 
plan. Ina section of the country where there are many 
fine farm buildings, I have no doubt may be found many 
improvements. This plan does not necessarily add much 
to the cost of the barn, while it is an improvement over 
the old style of building. The barn may be built for 
about $1,200, clapboarded and painted. 

The doors all move upon rollers, or trucks upon the 
bottoms, which I think is preferable to suspending them 
by the top. c.w.G. Holden, Mass. 
































THE YUCCA* CR ADAM’S NEEDLE, 





The Yucca, of which there are some 20 or more species 
and varieties in cultivation, is a remarkable genus of orna- 
mental plants, all we believe, natives of the United States 
—some from the north, some west, and some south. Some 
are shrubby, and among these the Gloriosa, Superba, 
and Serrulata, which are kept usually in green houses, 
attain the height of eight or ten feet, assuming a palm-like 
form, a round clean smooth stem, surmounted by a mass 
of long pointed foliage. When in bloom they are at once 
remarkable and beautiful, the flowers, which are bell- 
shaped, being produced on pyramidal spikes four to five 





feet high, as in the annexed wood cut. We have seen 
plants with upwards of 200 flowers all open at one time. 
The low growing herbaceous sorts are better adapted to 
out-door culture at the north than the shrubby ones which 
cannot endure a severe cold. The filamentosa, flaccida, 
angustifolia, (see cut) and some others, are quite hardy 
without protection, and when planted in large beds on the 
lawn are very effective. These are propagated from seeds 
and suckers, and are rather tardy in blooming, but they 
are worth waiting for. 
——_————— 


A VALUABLE REMEDY. 


Every family should keep a small quantity of chlorate 
of potash. We have never found anything equal to it 
for a simple ulcerated sore throat. Dissolve a small tea- 
spoonful of it in a tumbler of water; and then occasion- 
ally take a teaspoonful of the solution, go as to gargle the 
throat. It is nearly tasteless, and not at all offensive to 


take, and is hence well adapted to children. 

Nothing is better than this for chapped or cracked 
hands. Wash them in the weak solution, and they wiil 
be soon well. It is also good for a rough, pimply, or 
chapped face. It may be had at any druggist’s. 

Common salt has been strongly recommended for the 
incipient stages of that dreaded disease Diptheria; but 
we have no doubt this would be better. 

We have no doubt that if some scheming medicine man 
should give a high-sounding Greek or oriental name, in- 
troduce some ingredients to conceal its nature, and expend 
a hundred thousand dollars in advertising, he might make 
as great a fortune out of it, and possibly as honestly, as 
some of the great patent medicine venders, 

As chlorate of potash somewhat resembles oxalic acid, 
a deadly poison, in external appearance, a test for its 
ready identification in case of a missing label, may be de- 
sirable. Throw a few grains on burning charcoal or into 
a wood fire, and it will produce a bright light, owing to 
the production of oxygen gas, similar to the light pro- 
duced by throwing saltpetre into the fire, but much more 











intense. 
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CHESTER COUNTY SWINE. 


The above cut represents a sow of the Chester County breed of swine, bred by Tuomas Woop of Penningtonville, 
Chester Co., Pa., and afterwards sold to Wm. White of New-Hampshire. She is from Mr. Wood's celebrated premi- 
um stock. The Chesters are deservedly a very popular breed, being preferred by those who have raised them, on 
eet of their alleged superior hardiness and large size, while they are said to feed and fatten as well as any other 

reed. 








CARE OF SHEEP IN WINTER. wide, and about two feet long, and are placed three inches 
apart from those on the same side. One er two may be 
put up at each end, to keep the sheep from getting their 
heads into the rack. 

The troughs not only serve for feeding grain, but to 
catch the fine hay as pulled out, and what is not eaten by 
the sheep is not under their feet, and may be given to the 
cattle, which eat it very readily. The flaring side-boards 
hold more hay, and also keep the sheep from standing 
with their fore feet on the side of the trough, to eat from 
the top of the rack, as they will do in the old form of this 
rack, with upright sides. 

There are varions other good forms of racks, and sepa- 
rate feeding troughs are more convenient on some ac- 
counts. But something of the kind is absolutely necessary 
to the economical wintering of sheep, and the profitable 
production of wool and mutton. 


When and How Often to Feed Sheep. 


On these points we find something a little different from 
the general received views, from Sor. W. Jewett, in the 
Ohio Farmer, which we condense below for our readers, 
inviting comment upon the subject from experienced sheep- 
breeders. 

‘ : . To carry sheep well through the winter, they should 

Seventy-five or eighty feet of lumber will make -- eight | come to their food ata regular set time every day, unless 
feet rack, which is, we find, the most convenient length | the weather be very cold; then they may repose a little 
on account of ease in moving. The posts, forty inches! longer in the morning. With two feeds a day, to wit, be- 
high, are of three inch scantling ; inch boards answer well tween 8 and 9 A. M., and before 3 P. M., sheep will re- 


for the remainder of the rack; 8d nails for nailing to the | @re one-fourth less fodder than if fed three or four times 
(aday. In no case put off feeding until! sundown. The 


> R . iline a]. ‘a > »g si i ‘ . 
posts, and 6d for nailing on the slats, are the best size | more exercise sheep have the more they will consume, but 


The width of the rack is twenty-six inches, the lower out-' they rarely eat any at twilight. Healthy sheep will winter 
side boards are six inches wide, and placed 12 inches from | well on one bountiful feed per day given about 11 A. M. 
the foot of the post. The upper sideboards are ten inches| The best time to feed grain is immediately after they 
in width, with the end pieces to match, which should be | soa wa “peng oe rip typing ope Pg gms 
*¢ smber . ee : rion _| and digest their food. Let the gra aced in their 
of good timber to hold well the sides nailed against the feeding troughs before the sheep have access to them. 
beveled ends. | Hay should always be fed in racks or boxes. Feeble 
The bottom boards, eight inches wide, are fitted in | sheep should be fed no more frequently than strong ones, 

; ; but with better food. 














Sheep Racks and Feeding Troughs. 

In some recent remarks on this subject, (Co. Gent., Jan. 
3, 61,) we said that ‘* feeding racks for hay and grain un- 
der shelter” were requisite, leaving the matter for further | 
reference, which we now proceed to offer, having had some 
experience in their use and construction. 

One pattern, which we have had in use three winters, we | 
figured in the Co. Gent., of Jan. 25, '58, and again insert 
the figure and description. We find it very convenient, and 
notice but two trifling objections. It is not as handily 
cleaned out as some racks, unless a small broom is used 
for sweeping the troughs ; and secondly, unless the rack is | 
clear of hay it is necessary to place the grain in each trough 
separately, instead of putting it in both sides at once by | 
pouring it along the centre of the rack. 














against each bottom side-beard, and nailed there and at 


the ends, and two boards about ten inches wide, nailed to- | 
] e ; | gag-Our acknowledgments are due to Tnxopnitvs Roxs- 
gether at the edges at right angles, are placed in the cen-' | . ‘ allt tgs . 
: ‘ ‘ 5” To | Se* Esq., of the Delavan House in this city, for a fine lot 
tro of the rack, to form the remainder of the bottom. © | of Celery, Lettuce and Asparagus—rarities indeed at Christ- 
this, one end of each slat is nailed—the other against the | mas time—and fully equal to the best of summer produc- 


inside of the flaring top-board; the slats are two inches / tion. 
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Experiments with the Clover Plant. 





The Editors of the Country GENTLEMAN are indebted 
to J. B. Lawes, Esq., and Dr. J. H. Gitpert of Rotham- 
sted, England, for the Report of their Experiments on the 
Growth of Red Clover by Different Manures, taken from 
the last Number of the Royal Ag. Society’s Journal, to- 
gether with several other papers, transmitted through the 
politeness of Dr. Evan Pucu, President of the Pennsyl- 
vania Agricuitural College. 

The importance of the common Red clover, although 
scarcely as yet comprehended entirely by all our farmers, 
is so great that no apology is necessary for devoting a 
brief space to the subject of the experiments here referred 
to. It is known that while there are crops which may be 
continuously repeated without failure, land too frequently 
sown with clover willin the end refuse to produce it; that 
the lapse of several years is necessary to remedy the diffi- 
culty, and that no other means of remedy have as yet been 
found. Messrs. Lawes & Gilbert instituted therefore ex- 
perimenis with various fertilizers, ‘‘ with a view to ascer- 
tain, if possible, fy what means the crop can be grown 
year after year on the same land”—but unsuccessfully, 
except in so far as their labors may pave the way for 
farther investigationa . 

During the writer's visit, in the summer of 1859, at 
Rothamsted, Mr. Lawes, in remarking upon this peculi- 
arity in the clover crop, pointed out a field of barley which 
had produced crops of that grain for eight or ten years 
consecutively, and another field which had been still longer, 
year after year, in wheat. It will convey an idea of the 
extent and completeness of Mr. L.’s experiments, to men- 
tion that he expressed entire confidence in his ability 


with an equal quantity of farmyard manure, together with 
5,000 pounds per acre of freshly burnt lime, and the re- 
maining third left unmanured—all, as we have seen, prov- 
ing equally unproductive. A second and heavy sowing ia 
1855, without farther manuring, gave small crops the sixth 
year; after that, different changes of crops and combina- 
tions of fertilizers were employed on different parts—to 
show that the land was productive for anything else but 
clover, it is stated that the part of it that was most “ clover- 
sick,” gave 58 bushels per acre of Barley, 52 pounds to 
the bushel,—but “ not even the most complex cenditions, 
and the repeated supply of those constituents which are 
found most to increase the clover crop when it is grown in 
the usual manner, after an interval of several years, have 
restored the clover yielding capabilities which the soil pos- 
sessed at the commencement of the experiment in 1849,” 

Upon a little patch of garden land only a few hundred 
yards distant from the field where the above experiments 
were going on—probably a part of the Rethamsted kitchen 
garden for two or three centuries at least, for Rothamsted 
is an establishment dating back some time—clover was 
sown in 1854, and at the close of the season of 1859, six 
years, fourteen cuttings had been taken from it without re- 
sowing—producing the largest yield in some seasons when 
no clover could be grown at all in the field experiments, and 
thus indicating that the difficulty with the latter lay in the 
soil, rather than in any atmospherical peculiarities. It is 
by no means easy to explain wherein the soil of the garden 
was better fitted than that of some of the plots in the field 
to produce the clover crop so long and largely ; both must 
have contained ali the ultimate constituents of the clover 
plant, although possibly in different proportions and com- 
binations, It is to be hoped—although not expressly so 





s0 to regulate beforehand the fertilizers applied to the 
wheat crop, as to produce a given crop per acre—of course 
subject to risk of hail or other sudden storms—all the way 
up from 20 or 30 bushels to the most that can be obtained 
upon standing straw, and, if we are not mistaken, also to | 
continue a corresponding production of this same crop, 
upon the same land, for any length of time. This, of 
course, like the manufacture by the chemist of grape-sugar 
out of pine beards, might involve more expense than the 
result obtained would generally warrant; but we think 
we are not misrepresenting Mr. Lawes’ remarks at that 
time, when we say that he put the production of Wheat 
very much in the light of a well understood system of manu- 
factwre—when the price the article commands is sufficient 
to justify the attempt, he could supply the soil with such 
fertilizers that it would just as unfailingly bring 40 bushels 
to the acre year after year, as a mill, furnished with the 
proper raw material, would be sure to produce continuous- 
ly a specified quantity of the manufactured article. 

With Clover, however, all attempts of this sort had 
proved fruitless, Experiment after experiment only served 
more convincingly to show that the land will become 
“ clover sick” if the crop is too often repeated, and that 
no other hand than that of Time is at present competent— 
economically or otherwise—to provide against such a re- 
sult or to restore to the land its lost powers. 

The experiments now reported were undertaken more 
than ten years ago, and have been in progress ever since. 
Not to follow them minutely throughout, it will be sufficient 
to say that the fourth or fifth of the continuous series of 
elover crops were entire failures—one-third of the land 
being manured previous to sowing the fifth time (1854) 








with 20 tons per acre of farmyard manure, another third 


stated—that the garden trial will be continued until the 
capacity of the soil there, for the production of clover, ia 
fully tested, 

This liability of Clover to failure has been accounted for 
presumptively, in a great number of ways, by various ag- 
ricultural writers ; the following, among other assumed 
reasons, are mentioned at the outset of the present report : 

Exhaustion of the soil. 

The growth of parasitic plants, which strike their roots 
irto the clover and exhaust its juices. 

Destruction by insects. 

The injurious influences arising from the matter excreted 
by the roots of the former crop, or from the decay of the 
roots themselves. 

The growth of the young plant under the shade of acorn 
crop. 

We conclude for the present with the closing remarks of 
Messrs. Lawes and Gilbert :— 

‘The practical conclusions from the inquiry may be very 
briefly stated : 

“When land is not what is called ‘ clover-sick,’ the crop 
of clover may frequently be increased by top-dressings of 
manure containing potash and superphosphate of lime; 
but the high price of salts of potash, and the uncertainty 
of the action of manures upon the crop, render the appli- 
cation of artificial manures for clover a practice of doubt- 
ful economy. 

“When land is what is called “ clover-sick,” none of 
the ordinary*manures, whether “‘ artificial,” or nztural, can 
be relied upon to secure a crop. 

“So far as our present knowledge goes, the only means 
of insuring a good crop of Red clover is to allow some years 
to elapse before repeating the crop upon the same land.” 


= 
ooo 


tag” A new Supply of Tuz Country GentLEmMan Port- 
FOLIO Fitgk has just heen received—price by mail post- 
paid, One Dollar. 
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Familiar Letters on Bee Keeping---I. 





Occasionally an old friend writes me asking sundry ques- 
tions about bees. I find it impossible to give a short answer 
—that would not appear friendly, and in replying at length, 
my interest in the subject is such that I find myself constant- 
ly digressing, until the bottom of the 4th page warns me to 
stop. I have thought where the questions were such that the 
replies would be likely to interest some of your readers, I 
would forward you them, leaving it to your judgment if worth 
publication. 

My fréend writes as follows: ‘Can you tell me how longa 
bee lives? Whether physiologists of this day receive the | 
ancient theory that the larva of the working bee can be stim- 
ulated into queen bees? I have no good authorities on these 
points, and find it most pleasant as well as convenient to ask 
you, instead of going to the public library.” 





The life of the worker-bee is less than six months. If you | 
remove a queen frum a hive, and destroy the queen cells or | 
the young queen, before she begins to lay, you will find the | 
hive nearly depopulated at the expiration of three months, | 
when the hive will be either deserted or robbed by some | 
strong stock ; but to determine their length of days more ac- 
curately, a queen of a different race must be introduced to a 
swarm. If you put an Italian queen in a swarm of common 
black bees June Ist, it will be exceedingly difficult to find a 
black bee in the swarin after the middle of September, the 
colony after three months, being almost exclusively the pro- 
geny of the Italian queen, which is easily distinguished from | 
the black bee. The above experiments do not give a just idea | 
of the length of life of the worker-bee. for they meet death 
in so many ways during the working season, that but for their 
rapid increase they could not exist. The fairest manner to | 
test this question is to introduce a queen of a different race 

| 


in the autumn, when they have mostly ceased to fly, and are 
living in comparative quiet. I united two colonies of black 
bees October 6th, making a powerful swarm, and introduced 
an Italian queen. I may find a few black bees in the hive | 
after the middle of April, but think it very doubtful. The 
life of the drone is probably not longer than that of the work- 
er—it is always cut short by the workers after the swarming | 
season, except when a hive is queenless; they are then in- 
stinctively permitted to live their full number of days. 

The queen lives from two to five years. This fact has been 
ascertained in several ways; the simplest is to mark a young 
queen by cutting off a sinall piece from one wing, which 
mark always remains. 

Your second question, “whether physiologists of this day | 
receive the ancient theory,” &c., admits of a short but un- | 
satisfactory answer—Yes—and a long explanation The pro- 
cess of raising queens by supplying a queenless colony with | 
worker combs containing eggs or larva, is called raising | 
queens artificially ; the process is very simple, and is as fol- 
lows: Deprive a colony of its queen, and in a few days after 
you will find ordinarily from five to 12 queen cells in progress; 
sometimes over thirty. A queen cell much resembles « pea- 
nut hanging perpendicularly from the comb; they are most 
frequently built on the edges of the comb. They will hatch 
in from ten to sixteen days after the removal of the queen, | 
which depends upon whether they have been started from the 
egg or from larva—six days from the egg—later than this, 
(six days,) the change cannot be effected. In a few instan- | 
ces the queen does not hatch until the eighteenth day. The 
first queen hatched soon destroys all those yet unhatched. 
The queen flies out to be impregnated from the second to the 
sixth day of her existence, which impregnation lasts during 
ber life. This \ikes place in the air, and was witnessed pro- 
bably for the first time under equally favorable circumstan- 
ces, list summer, at S. B Parsons’ apiary, Flushing, Long 
Island, a full account of which was written at the time, but 
I believe has not yet been published. The drone met the 

ueen but a few feet distant from the eyes of two witnesses. | 

he act was of very short duration, and caused, as it does in 
all cases, the immediate death of the drone. Ordinarily the 
queen begins to lay from the 9th to 12th day; but in very 
weak colonies, and in cold weather, the laying is generally 
retarded, and sometimes for thirty days or more. An unim- 
pregnated queen is capable of laying drone eggs. Drones 
raised from an impregnated queen are the same as they | 
would have been if the queen had not been impregnated. | 
This has been ascertained beyond doubt in the mixing of the 
Italian blood with the common beé, either by accident or | 
design. | 


| 
} 


| quired. 


You will hardly feel satisfied with the foregoing experi- 
ment. The most conclusive way of conducting it is to take 
about a pint of bees without a queen, and put them in a box 
about six inches square, and give them a piece of worker- 
comb containing eggs—one-half inch square will answer. One 
or more queen cells will be started, and in due time the hive 
will contain a queen hatched from one of these eggs, that cer- 
tainly would, under other circumstances have hatched a work- 
er. Length of life generally bears some relation to the time 
required to arrive at maturity ; and one would naturally con- 
clude that the queen bee who hatches in five days less than 
the worker, would be shorter lived; but on the contrary, the 
queen lives to see many generations of her subjects pass 
away. 

The above experiments cannot be conducted with any de- 
gree or nicety of satisfaction, unless a moveable frame hive 
is used. The Langstroth hive is the best, and his book on the 
honey bee is the best work on the subject in any language. 
The last edition contains many beautifully executed and 
truthful engravings, and a very copious alphabetical index— 
so that you need only read what you wish to know at first; 
this index is important, as the book contains about 400 pages. 
After a while, however, you will delight in reading the book 
carefully through, from cover to cover. E. P. 

eee 
[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator. } 


CURING HAMS. 


Eps. Co. Gent.--I see many tedious and troublesome di- 
rections for curing hams, and on reading one of them from 
Mr. Pardee, in the Co. Gent. of 6th December, I concluded to 
give a little description of my mode, for the benefit of plain 
old fashioned farmers like myself, who do not care to be trou- 
bled with so many nostrums. After cutting out the hams they 
are looped by cutting through the skin so as to hang in the 
smoke-room shank downwards; then take any clean cask of 
proper dimensions, which is not necessary to be water tight, 
cover the floor or bottom with coarse salt ; rub the hams in fine 








‘salt, especially about the bony parts, and place them on the 
bottom of the cask with the rine down, covering the floor of 


the cask first; sprinkle dry fine salt evenly all over them 
wherever it will lay, so as to cover them perhaps half an inch; 
then lay others on them, letting the shank dip or incline con- 


siderably, placing salt in all cases between them, where they 
come in close contact with each other, or with the sides of the 
eask ; small lumps of salt will be found very convenient for 
this purpose. Sprinkle fine salt over this as before directed, 
giving the thick part of the ham a good share, as the shank 
begins more and more to incline downwards. Proceed in this 
way until the hains are all salted, always observing to place 
them skin down and flesh side up; and if they sometimes get 
standing too much on end, the difficulty may be obviated by 
using a small piece of pork asa check. Let them lay about 
five weeks if of ordinary size, if larger, six weeks, and then 
smoke them. 

You will perceive my process is simple—just a little dry 
salt and nothing more—-not even a cask, if it is not at hand ; 
a good box will answer. At first when I commenced this 


/mode, fora few years I took them out and re-salted after 
| three or four weeks; but this was soon found unnecessary, as 


a little experience taught me about how much salt was re- 
I am not now over particular as to the time of let- 
ting them lay in the cask ; if it does not suit my convenience 
they are often allowed to remain a week later. Now about 


| smoking. 


I have constructed a smoke-room over my kitchen, in the 
garret—made dark,—and so as to admit smoke from the 
chimney. Here I hang the hams and let in smoke until they 


/are smoked enough, and this completes the entire operation; 
nothing is done more —no securing against flies, for they never 


enter this dark chamber, and when we want a ham we go to 
the smoke-chamber and take it from the hook. During a pe- 
riod of twenty-five years I have not lost a bam, but before 


|adopting this mode, through careless smoking, injudicious 


salting, or from flies, I was continually suffering disappoint- 
ment with my hams. Possibly haws may have a better flavor 
by using other ingredients with salt, yet where I have had 
opportunities of tasting such cured hams, I confess my inabi- 
lity to detect theiy superiority. R. M. Conky. 


P.S. I might add that hams salted as above mentioned, 
rarely or never get too salt; once or twice in my experience, 
they required a slight salting in frying. 
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WASHING MACHINES. 


The most successful and profitable way is todo everything) Washing days have long since been looked upon as one of 
well. The cultivator who sends his fruit to market, from | the most formidable evils of domestic life, and ‘ to meet with 
fine thrifty trees, and packed ia the best manner, ebtains a smiles a rainy washing day,” was regarded by the poet as 
more ready sale at higher prices than his neighbors, under- | demanding a courage somewhat approaching that of a heroic 
stands well this truth. It is so with poultry; the difference martyr. Knowing these things, we have observed for many 
being three or four cents per pound between that which is | years with much interest every mechanical contrivance for 
dressed and sent to market with ordinary treatment, and such | lessening this toil ; and the great number of machines which 
as has been fattened well, and dressed and put up in the most ; have been presented at our agricultural exhibitions and me- 


Preparing Poultry for Market. 








skillful manner. 

B. & S. Bearry of Cayuga county, N. Y., are well known 
in the New-York markets for their skill and success, and for 
the excellent poultry which they furnish ; and having known 
personally something of their establishment, where they fat- 
ten several thousand annually, and been also furnished by 
them with additional information, we trust we shall render 
our readers an acceptable service by giving a brief statement 
of the management they have adopted. 

They purchase their poultry, (chiefly turkies,) at the close 
of autama or early in winter, of the neighboring farmers. 
For, aithough it would be practicable, as they remark, to 
raise several thousand turkies om one farm, it would prove un- 
profitable, as they would require feeding during the whole 
season, and such large flocks would be subject to disease if 
kept living tegether. Im ordinary seasons they consider the 
raising of tarkies in proper numbers, the most profitable bu- 
siness in which farmers can engage—that is, in those seasons 
in which .grasshoppers and other insects are in plenty, on 
which the turkies mainly live till nearly grown, requiring not 
more than three weeks liberal feeding to fit them for market. 
They prove also indirectly profitable by destroying trouble- 
some insects. 

Fer fattening, they are fed on good, sound Indian corn 
Indian meal mixed with warm water is excellent as a change 
Wheat is very good, but rather costly. Barley, oats and buck- 
wheat are rejected, as beimg too light food, and they make 
white and poor looking poultry when dressed. They should 
have plenty of goed cleaa water, and have access to the bare 
earth. An orchard is a good place. It is considered essen 
tial to give them plenty of pulverized charcoal. 

They are never killed unless they are fat. Nothing can 
make a poor bird look well—although bad dressing will make 
the best look poor. The heads are not cut off, but they are 
hung up by the heels on a rope tied horizontally from post to 
post, where they cannot become bruised by struggling, and 
are then stuck with a small knife inside the throat, and they 
as quickly bleed te death as when decapitated. Smaller fowls 
whose heads are cut off, should always be hung up in this 
way. They should never be killed with full crops. 
is required in thus bleeding turkies in the threat, is a know- 


ledge of the place of the arteries on each side of the neck. 
This mode of killing is as effectual as any other, and givesa 


| ticularly valuable. 


All that | 


| chanical fairs, shows that others have smpathized with this 
‘feeling. Very few of these numerous contrivances, of course, 
are of much value. Many years ago we selected one which 
appeared the best, and have since used it with great advan- 
tage, and figured and described it in the Illustrated Annual 
| Register for 1857. For more than twelve years no improve- 
| ment could be found upon it, for ordinary household use. 
| But during the present year our attention was attracted by 
| various advertisements of the “ Union Washing Machine,” 
| with such apparently extravagant assertions in its favor, 
| somewhat in usual advertising style, as “a child can operate 
it;’? “no soaking or boiling required ;’’ “ will wash a gar- 
| ment in two minutes;’’ ‘‘ does not wear or injure the fabric,” 
| &e. Wewere induced to examine the machine, and were 
| much pleased with the simplicity of its construction, and ease 
| of its working; and having tried one of them, they appear 
| to possess all that is claimed for them. 
| The work is done by rolling and pressing the clothes at the 
| same time; and the water being kept hot under cover, obvi- 
| ates boiling. We have found the following advantages in this 
| this machine :— 
1. It is neat and compact, and occupies but little space. 
2. It confines the hot water under cover, and does not steam 
the room. 
3. It is very easily worked. 
4. It obviates soaking and boiling. 
5. It does not rub the garments. 
6. It saves at least half the labor required by other ma- 
_¢ehines, or pounding barrels, wash beards, &c. 
7. It is simple in construction, cannot easily get out of or- 
der, is strongly made, and will prebably last many years with- 
out repairs. 
| Asa proofof the rapidity of its work, the mistress of the house 
| where it was tried for the first time, washed thoroughly all the 





{ 


| flannels used for the week in a rather Jarge family, in ten min- 
utes, by the kitchen clock. For flannels it appears to be par- 
We do not at present know of any more 


| acceptable new year’s present which a farmer may make to 


his wife, than by procuring one of these machines, which he 
| may do at a moderate price, of J. Jonnson & Co, 457 Broad- 
| way, New-York. 
| eee 

(For the Country Gentleman an# Cultivator, 


SELF-REGULATING WIND MILLS. 








better appearance to the poultry. 


They are generally picked dry, taking care not to tear the 7 
ekin. They are then scalded a few seconds in water nearly | Eprrors Co. Gent.—In your number of Nov. 29th, you 


boiling, and the pin feathers all removed. The after scald- | state in reply to a question, that “ Halliday's Patent Wind 
ing, which is repeated two or three times quickly, alternating | Mill is the only reliable and really self-regulating for speed 
with cold water, gives thet a smooth, plump appearance ;| 4 force in us re Ps -~ 
and they are then laid on clean shelves todry. They must | 0 orce in use.” I wish to correct your mistake. IT 
not be packed till entirely cold. They are usually packed in | have had in use for five years, one of Elgar's self-regula- 
clean barrels, wrapping each animal in white paper, and with | ting wind mills, which has never been out of order—the 
clean rye or wheat straw between them. if. ; . , , 

Poultry is always greatly injured by freezing, and care | self-regulating apparatus not even adjusted since first put 
must be taken, both in cooling before packing, and in sending | up, and has completely governed its action in the most 
to market, that they do not suffer from this cause. | severe gales that we have had in that time, It needs no 


For the New-York market, their intestines should never be : : : : 
ilies set Wes Badtth teed cllsée dddloch tatsteate 16 Ganece. | attention but to occasionally oil the journals. The only 
difference in its motion, in a good wind and storm, is that 


sary. 
A good hand will dress about forty turkies ina day. Clear, | it goes just perceptibly slower in the gale. I have no ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Halliday’s machine, but it cannot 


cool, dry days should be selected for the work, and damp days 
specially avoided. In packing, press the wings closely, and | ’ Piet . . ‘ 
press the bird down hard on the breast, the legs extending | ¢xcel this one in its power of governing itself in all 





” 


oe ; and lay down by successive courses, with straw between | weathers, without attention of any kind. 
each course. 


Neat, clean boxes would probably be better. Leawood, Md., Dec. 15, 1860. Isaac HARTSHORMN, 
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THE RAG WEED OR AMBROSIA. 


During a journey the past autumn, by a circuitous route, 
through the entire breadth of Ohio and Indiana, this weed 
was observed to be more abundant than any other and 
perhaps all other weeds together. We think it would be 
a safe estimate to say that at least one-third as many acres 
were covered with it, as with the corn crop, abundant as 
the latter is known to be, and that the rag weed would 
average at least half a ton to the acre. If therefore, as 
we suppose, there are five million acres of corn in these 
two States, then there must be at least one and a half 
million acres of the ambrosia, equal to half a million tons. 
These weeds would load a'train of farm wagons a ton to 
each load, as closely as the wagons with their teams could 
stand, two thousand miles long! Instead of this bitter, 
unpalatable and worthless weed, the soil might as well 
have grown half a million tons of clover, and form a 
train of equal length. At five dollars a ton, the crop 
would then be worth two and a half million dollars.* 

We have never had any other experience with this weed, 
than to learn that if simply destroyed it will not grow. 
No weed can extend and flourish under a judicious rota- 
tion, adapted to its peculiar character. Some are destroy- 
ed if hoed crops are largely introduced ; others are driven 
out by broadcast grain ; "and others again cannot flourish 
in grass, A combination of these, with thorough manage- 
ment, will usually clear out all weeds, The ambrosia is 
apt to follow wheat; but evidently the soil has been al- 
lewed beforehand to become foul. It is said that if plow- 
ed under, it is nearly as enriching as a crop of green 


clover; but if a heavy seeding of weeds is given at the 
kame time, it is costly manure, 








* This may be an over- estimate he the northern egew of those 
States, but it is unquestionably an under-estimate for the southern, 
especially so far as relates to the acreable product of a weed often 
eeveral feet high and in dense crops, 








THE CYPRIPEDIUM FAIRIEANUM. 
FAIRY’S LADIES’ SLIPPER, 

Most of the readers of this journal have no doubt seen 
and admired the beautiful indigenous species of Ladies’ 
Slipper, which are found in shady woods, generally where 
the soil is moist and peaty. They may not know, how- 
ever, that the genus is one of the inost admired and highly 
prized of what are classed as “terrestrial orchids,” that 
is, orchideous plants that are grown in the earth instead of 
on blocks of wood suspended in the air and designated as 
“rial.” This Fairieanum was introduced into England 
some two or three years ago from the East Indies, and is 
quoted in the English catalogues yet at $25 per plant 
The accompanying figure conveys a good idea of the form ; 
the colors are unique and beautiful. 





.The large upper erect sepal is of a greenish white, 
veined distinctly with dark green and deep purple. The 
two lateral curved petals, resembling horns, are also white 
with stripes of green and purple. The lower petal or lip 
is very large, is of a dull green, delicately veined and net- 
ted with purple. ‘* The blossoms,” says Sir Wm. Hooker, 
‘are certainly among the most exquisitely colored and 
penciled of any in this fine genus.” Dr. Lindley de- 
scribed it in the Gardeners’ Chronicle as an “‘ exquisitely 
beautiful species.” We do not know whether it has 
yet reached any of our American collections. The culti- 
vation of this curious and charming family of plants, the 
orchids, has not received any considerable degree of at- 
tention from our professional plant growers, but we learn 
that recently their culture has been taken = with a good 
deal of zeal by two or three parties, and we may soon ex- 
pect to hear more about them. 


—_—___—_—_—_- 99 _—_____ 
Brooms.—How are home-made brooms manufactured? I 
have a small quantity of brush, and should like to work it up 
this winter. Young FaRMrER. (Ww ill some experienced broom 





maker please reply ?]} 
’ 
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Tyson Pear. 





Sxmiess Pear. 








THE OLD AND NEW PEARS. 


The improvement of the pear, and dissemination of 
many new and excellent varieties, are marked features in 
the progress of pomology. Forty-three years ago, William 
Coxe described sixty-five sorts, in the best and most com- 
plete American work known at that time. Yet out of this 
number, only about four sorts are now regarded as worthy 
of cultivation, namely, the Madeleine, Skinless, Seckel and 
Virgalieu or Doyenné. We have since added, equal to 
these as an average, the Summer Doyenné, Osband, Gif- 
fard, Brandywine, Tyson, Rostiezer and Bloodgood, for 


summer; Bartlett, Ananas d’ Eté, Kirtland, Washington 
and others for early autumn; for other autumn varieties 
we have such fine ones as Flemish Beauty, Anjou, Beile 
Lucrative, Bose, Autumn Paradise, Nouveau Poiteau, Urba- 
niste, Louise Bonne of Jersey, Superfin, Sheldon, Law- 
‘rence, Beurré Hardy, and others. And yet nothing has 
been found equal to the Seckel for high flavor, nor to ex- 
cel it for general hardiness; and for general value, where 
it is not liable to crack, no new sort scarcely equals the 
Virgalieu. 

In order to assist our readers to make good selections, 
it is well to name not only good varieties, but those that 
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ROSTIEZER, BEURRE GIFFARD, 











have been rejected as of inferior value. Some think they| [he Beurre Gigfard would stand at the head of sum- 
have “ the best pears in the world,” till they see and know | mor pears, (next preceding in maturity the Rostiezer and 
: y , ‘ > aro ] 2 nt i “pe . e . 
: a . wie had the ee en rig ms | Tyson,) if it was a free grower. It is almost as bad in 
rex = o = es, as a a an a URC SOF, poem |this respect, as the Nelis among later varieties. The 
perior, because the honest cu tivator was not familiar | srowth is slender, crooked, and feeble. The peculiar 
with our delicious early varieties ; and the Summer Bell purplish shoots, and the long slender leaf-stalks, enable 
and Bonchretien are still sometimes eagerly asked for of | the cultivator to recognize it very readily among all other” 
os a pte a : sorts. The pear itself is of very high quality,—rich, juicy 
The best very early pears—ripening at the same period— : oe Ad of ae 
Jeet ’ ’ S _melting, and perfumed. It is of full medium size, and 


and about the time that farmers usually begin to cut their | the tree a good bearer. Notwithstanding its poor growth 
| . + ~ P ’ 


, 6 oY : y. . 7 

f Madelein ld sort, and Summer Doy-!. : . : a. a 
wheat, are the : fade ene ee wre on = ee | it must stand as high as any kind of its season, which is 
enne, (Dovenné d’ Ete,) a new one. Each sort has its ad- 


; é about the same as Osband’s Summer and Bloodgood, or a 
mirers. Some have pronounced the Madeleine the best; little later. <5 
itis larger and more melting, while the slight grain of | 
acidity makes it very agreeable as asummer fruit. But it | Showt the same season, there are several om gggeonagl 
is not so productive as the Summer Doyenné, thie tree is ate of partons degrees of oes Dear eign Beodling 
not so hardy, and is more subject to fire blight; while the “ . ae, a any nd ~/- quay, ms eons 
Summer Doyenné, although less juiey, has undoubtedly ace - wn Me poe 4 ae oe eo = 
the highest flavor. On the whole, the votes preponderate ee eee eee Seer a xt —, ' 
i Gone of the latter. may be regarded as worthy of a place in large collections. 
Osband’s Summer ripens a week or two later than the | The Zoar Beauty, a native of Ohio, is a fruit of moderate 
preceding, and is valuable for the hardiness and fine growth flavor, but the fine growth and productiveness of the tree, 
of the tree, its even bearing, and the fair appearance and and the handsome appearance of the fruit, render it 
good quality of the fruit,—although not of the highest worthy of —— It grows freely as a dwarf, and the 
flavor. Bloodgood ripens nearly the same time, is about fruit on our trees has heen three inches long, and two and 
the same size as the Osband, is often superior to it in fla- | * half in diameter. It is subject to rot at the core, which 
vor, but sometimes falls below, being somewhat variable ; | ™&Y be prevented, = all other summer pears, by early 
and the tree is slow in growth. Nearly or quite equal to picking and house-ripening. The Limon, a Belgian variety, 
is a small obovate fruit, buttery and melting in texture, 


Osband’s Summer, and a little later, is the Sanspeau or 
. . . . a 7] i 6 ” < 
Skinless. It is an old variety, whose merits have been and usually, an always, with a high “very good” flavor. 
It should be in large collections. 


too much eclipsed by newer sorts. It is remarkable for 
its handsome and free growth, and for growing well in dif-| Immediately after the preceding, or near the close of 
ferent soils—probably no pear thrives so well as this on | Summer, several fine pears ripen. Among these the Ros- 
tiezer is undoubtedly the highest flavored. It holds the 
same rank among summer pears as the Seckel among those 








such as are light or sandy—for its great productive- 
ness, and for the uniform quality of the fruit. It has al- | 
most a glossy smoothness, and a very thin skin; whence Of autumn. Unlike the Seckel, however, it is a strong 
its name. If it was a new sort, “far brought and dear | grower, and it makes a handsome and productive tree. 
bought,” it would have many admirers, The fruit is a little below medium in size, juicy and melt- 
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ing, rich, sugary and perfumed. We have never heard | bandry, as you are aware, this esculent is an essential. 
any one object to its flavor. Equal in general value, but | But even in our climate, with a long cold winter, we have 
not quite so high flavored, is the handsome and excellent | many farmers, principally however, natives of Great Bri- 
Tyson. It isa fine upright grower, larger than the Ros- | tain, who raise annually from 1000 to 5000 bushels of 
tiezer, and of uniformly good quality. It isa tardy bearer | turnips, which are used for feeding cattle intended for 
on pear stocks, although ultimately quite productive. As | beef. 

a dwarf, it bears early and profusely. The Ott, a new | The farms are severally owned by Messrs. Ferguson, 
Pennsylvania pear, a seedling of the Seckel, is a rather | Rankin & Co., Bathurst, and Francis Ferguson, Esq., St. 
small, and delicious late summer sort. The tree is a mode- | Johns. " : 

rate grower. The figure which we give is drawn from an| First—Village farm contains 834 acres cleared land, 
unusually large specimen, grown on the grounds of Ell- | well fenced, and without a stump, besides about 50 acres 
wanger & Barry, of Rochester. The Pulsifer is an Illi-| pasture land, partially cleared, but not fit for the plow. 
nois variety. The tree is an upright and vigorous grower ; | The bulk of the land has been reclaimed from the wilder- 
the pear about medium in size; it is melting and juicy, | Ness within the last fourteen years. The quantity under 
and if well ripened is “‘ very good.” The Brandywine is | CTOp 10 1859, was 136 acres, from which were raised : 


ret . are apt ad 2 i 180 tons hay. 
one of the best late summer pears, and originated in Dela 300 bushels wheat—weight 61 Ibs. 
e So 








ware county, Pa. It is a vigorous and handsome grower, 1,400 ** oats, > . 
both on pear and quince. The fruit is full medium in o- port: . 
size, but rather dull in appearance. Its quality is usually 3,300 * potatoes. 

"@ od.” ¢ ‘mea infer r eA 2 * carrots. 
“ very good, although sometimes inferior, Manning's 75 “  mangold wurtzel._ 
Elizabeth is a beautiful and very good fruit, but too small 17 pies were killed, weighing 5,740 Ibs, 


_, Shead of cattle killed, “ 4,740 Ibs, 
Besides 25 which were purchased from and fattened on 
_ the farm. 


to become a great general favorite. Moyamensing, of 
Philadelphia origin, is a vigorous and productive tree, 





z +e ar - , » bk b : se | 
with an irregular, obovate, rough ot knobby fruit. It is Stock on the farm Jan. 1860. 
‘“‘ good,” sometimes ‘“‘ very good,” but must be taken at ee ; 4 ; 

: = “ oad . : 2 horses old and young, | 46 head horned cattle, 
exactly the right time in ripening, or, as Dr. Brinckle, 27 sheep, 13 pigs, 
who introduced it, once remarked to us, “it should be} Ninety acres land now plowed, ready for crop next sea- 
eaten by the chronometer.” son, 30 of which were stumped last year and plowed in 


There are some old summer varieties, that may be | October. 
worthy of a passing notice. Amire Joannet is the earliest | Second, or Somerset Vale Farm.—Containing 200 acres 
known pear, ripening a week before the Madeleine; it is| cleared land, well fenced and without a stump, _be- 
very small, rather handsome, and the tree a free, upright | sides a quantity partially cleared, and capable of pasturing 
grower and early bearer. We consider it however as en-| at least 50 head of cattle. A portion of the above has 
tirely unworthy of cultivation; for although sometimes | been long under cultivation, but it is only within the last 
tolerably good, is more usually dry, mealy, poor, and | few years that an attempt has been made at systematic 
worthless. The Little Musk or Primitive, is a week | farming. Previous to that very little stock was kept on 








later, even smaller than the preceding, but a profuse bearer, | it, and the greater part of the crop was removed and con- 
and better in quality. It is but little or no earlier than | sumed elsewhere. 

tlie Madeleine and Summer Doyenné, and is therefore re-| Quantity of land under crop in 1859, was about 130 
jected. The Muscat Robat is larger, better, and later, | acres, from which were raised 

but has not good qualities enough to render it worthy a 150 tons hay, 

a place with the best sorts. The Sugar-top is about the | 4) out oqay Uses wheat—welght 62% Ibs. per bush, 

size of the Madeleine and ripens with it, but the flavor is 3,000 “ turnips, 

poor. It is admired however by those who never saw a - nes potatoes 

good summer pear. The Jargonelle, one of the best of} The stock on the farm January, 1860, consisted of 

the ‘old sorts, matures two weeks after these, and if picked 7 horses, old and young, ' "26 sheep, 

early and house-ripened, so as to prevent the core-rotting 41 oone permed tony hie alli nee ein 

to which it is so liable, it is often of quite good quality; Hamunond River, N. B.. Dee, 10, 1860, JD. M. KEATOR 
to some its agreeable acidity renders it a favorite. Rearly eee 

all persons would however greatly prefer the Bloodgood, THE GARNET CHILI POTATO. 
Giffard and Osband, which are nearly as early. The a aoe : 

Julienne was formerly highly prized, but is not now culti- Messrs. Epirorns—A few facts about this most valuable 
vated in the Northern States. In the South, it is greatly | Potato may be useful. 


improved both in size and quality, and is one of the very|, 1+ It is hardy. In this county this year potatoes have 
best early pears for that region, ripening, along the bor- | been very much diseased, especially on wet lands. Some 
ders of the Gulf of Mexico, before midsummer. No sort | farmers that I know have lost 90 per cent of their crop. 
is equal to it for early bearing, nothing being more com- | Varieties usually hardy have failed, and almost every one 
° S - 5 a . ¢ sla lor hil) 
mon than to see small trees in the nursery row bending | has suffered. I have dug 420 bushels of Garnet Chilis, 
under loads of fruit | without finding one diseased, while Prince Alberts and 
. Pinkeyes, in the same field, were damaged 30 to 50 per 
[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.) | C&Dt. 


2. It is prolific. On one little patch measuring exactly 
FARMING IN NEW-BRUNSWICK. 974 square rods, the yield was 210 bushels, liberal heaped 
Messrs. Eprrors—The President and Directors of the | ™easure. 


Mechanics’ Institute in the city of St. Johns, a short time Palit sera good, even size, and in appearance 
since, proposed two prizes of fifteen and ten guineas, re-| 4 If js quite white inside—is a very fair table potato, 
spectively, for the best Essays upon the subject—t New- |as good as the Prince Albert I think, but not so good as 
Brunswick as a Home for Emigrants—with the best means | the Carter. If planted early and well ripened, it keeps 


of promoting immigration and developing the resources of remarkably well, ; 
Os Cattieen* 5. All things considered, have we another variety as 
: : . . | valuable ? 
R a poe a _— of — p ser" this, he het Ys I think that by common consent it should be called the 
resting subject. They were subsequently published at| « Goodrich Potato.” (good rich potato as it is.) We far- 
the expense of the Government, and from one of them I | mers owe its nd. a debt A gratitude we I am 
3 > 3 ny 5 —“™ - 4 - ’ 
aah ou the following account of the products of two of glad to learn our State Agricultural Society has acknow- 
vi of sehr mgabes farms. : h : ledged. Let individuals do so also, by sending to Mr. 
“ we race perhaps . you will be 4 In Bone gram Goodrich for some, and not buying from anybody else. 
» VizZ., the quantity of turnips raised. n britis us-! st, Lawrence Co., N. Y. T. L. HARISON, 
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[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 
Agricultural Matters in Canada West. 


Now that I am writing you to renew my subscription to 
the Country GenTLEMAN, perhaps a few notes in refer- 
ence to agricultural matters in this part of the world, will 
not be wholly unacceptable. Though a clergyman, I 
take a deep interest in rural affairs, and make them, as I 
think many clergymen might do with advantage, my re- 
creation. But for the higher work assigned me by Provi- 
dence, I should make farming my business, in preference 
to any other secular pursuit. In this choice I am not in- 
fluenced by the haze of romance and the “ enchantment 
of distance,” by which many in other walks of life are 
attracted towards farming, only to be disappointed by their 
experience of its hard toils and stern realities. I have 
known something of “ blistered hands,” and “ hayseed 


in the hair,” and am well assured that all the farmer’s gain 
and independence is honorably earned. But increased ob- 
servation of men and things, only deepens my conviction 
of the superiority of agriculture to most other callings. 
Of this no more at present, or the “notes” will not be 
noted. 

A six months residence in this region, has satisfied me 
that for farming purposes it ranks among the most fertile 
and advantageous on this continent. The farmers are 
chiefly English and Scotch, with here and there small 
representations of other nationalities. It is an old settled 
country, with a thrifty, well-to-do population. Old coun- 
try methods of tillage are chiefly in vogue. The turnip is 
a favorite crop, largely raised, with thorough, and therefore 
most successful cultivation. Properly attended to, care- 
fully housed in winter, it is well worthy the place it holds 
here and in other British regions. It yields abundantly, 
leaves the land in good tilth, and is acceptable as food to 
all kinds of stock. 

All the cereals are largely raised in this neighborhood— 
except Indian corn—against which our farmers seem to 
have contracted a sort of prejudice. They say it does not 
succeed well, but this I scarcely know how to credit, since 
it does well in other localities as far and even farther 
north. One of our farmers, a very intelligent man, says 
he could never get more than 25 bushels to the acre, with 
the very best attention. This is an elevated region, and 
may possibly be an ungenial realm for “ King Corn” 
—but I shall not believe it until I “ try, try again.” 

You are doubtless aware that this neighborhood is some- 
what renowed for its stock—especially Short-Horn cattle 
and Cotswold sheep. Pigs and poultry are somewhat neg- 
lected. I see a good many ‘land pikes” in my travels, 
perfect contrasts to the original, typical sws, which the 
Divine Creator pronounced ‘‘ good.” The unsightliness of 
these lank, lean, raw-boned, long-jawed, caricatures of the 
hog, is a sufficient reason for carrying on mercilessly, a 
war of extermination against them, to the knife; while 
the difficulty of fattening them, is a pocket argument to 
the same effect. As for poultry, they are so overlooked 
that no place is assigned them in the annual shows of 
either township or county. An acquaintance of mine, the 
proprietor of a ‘‘one-acre farm” in these parts, intends 
to “astonish the natives,” and rouse them to improve- 
ment if he can, in the items of pigs and poultry. 

One of owr best breeders of cattle, F. W. Stone, Esq., 
has just imported a fine young herd of Herefords from 
England. They were obtained at Lord Bateman’s autumn 
sale, and are described by the Mark Lane Express as ‘“‘ one 
of the largest and most choice selections of these ani- 
mals we have ever known to leave our shores at one time.” 
The herd consists of five young heifers and one young bull. 
They will doubtless add to the wide and well-earned fame 
of their enterprising proprietor. 

Our farmers are not much given to the study of agri- 
cultural literature, The Canadian Agriculturist, a monthly, 
is the only journal on rural affairs, so far as I know, pub- 
lished in the Province. It contains good solid matter, but 
needs to be made more spicy, and to be illustrated, in 





order to get a wide circulation. We need take a leaf 
out of your book in this respect. American agricultural 
papers do not largely circulate here, partly because of the 
cost of the postage, and partly because ‘‘ Yankee-fied” 
things are objects of prejudice with many. 

A good deal of attention seems to be paid to the mat- 
er of implements. Our farmers are, in this respect, some- 
what in advance, I think, of the generality of Canadian 
agriculturists. 

Farm-buildings, generally speaking, are inferior. Stone 
is abundant, and therefore cheap—lumber reasonable— 
lime plentiful and unsurpassed in quality, so that facilities 
abound. Even in cases in which substantial and costly 
buildings have been erected, there is little or no manifes 
tation of taste. Indeed, with but few exceptions, the Ca- 
nadian farmer does not aspire to realize what, with a cor- 
rect idea of the capabilities of rural life, you designate 
in the title of your valuable journal, “‘ the country gentle- 
man.” w.F¥.c. Guelph, C. W. 
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{For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 
LARGE vs. SMALL FARMS. 


The Counrry GenTLEMAN has been for a long time so 
well supplied with matter, original and selected, that no 
place seemed left for anything I could furnish. But line 
upon line and precept upon precept, may do good, even 
on subjects by many supposed quite hackneyed. 

Long ago I urged upon your readers the almost univer- 
sal need of reform in the size of farms. These, through- 
out the country, are large, much beyond the capital used 
in their cultivation, and which, to bring them into the most 
profitable state, should be used upon them. If by high 
cuttivation the lands of East Lothian, in Scotland, will 
bear a yearly rent of fifty dollars per acre, and pay the 


farmer a fair interest on the capital and labor bestowed on 
them, surely our lands about Albany may, by a similar 
outlay of capital, be made much more profitable than 
at present, when the owner would think himself fortunate 
in a tenant that would pay him, one year with another, five 
dollars per acre. It is quite likely that the Scotch tenant 
paying fifty dollars rent makes more clear profit than ours 
paying five. 

Yet we have few men having skill and capital that are 
willing tenants at the low rate of five dollars the acre. 
Such men usually prefer to use their capital in the pur- 
chase 8 wild land at the west, on which to work out a 
farm for themselves. The temptation of cheap fat lands 
is constantly before their eyes, and draws them away from 
the old States, not only from the barren regions of New- 
England, but from the fertile plains of our own State. I 
believe this is bad economy in the emigrant, as well as in- 
jurious to the country he leaves. Most of the wealth of 
the world comes from strictly co-operative industry. This 
industry is most successful in densely settled countries and 
large cities. 

But there are other motives higher than mere money- 
making that should influence the father of a family in 
chosing a home for his children. Moral and intellectual 
culture of their manners and minds is of more value even 
than good culture of fields and successful breeding of sheep 
and oxen. High culture of boy and girl, to make them 
elevated men and women, can only be generally practicable 
in densely settled communities. In such only, can the best 
associations be easily accessible. That country is best be- 
loved that is richest in human associations. Ruskin says— 
‘“* The desire of the heart is also the light of the eyes. 
No scene is continually and untiringly loved, but one rich 
by joyful human labor; smooth in field; fair in garden; 
full in orchard ; trim, sweet and frequent in homestead ; 
ringing with voices of vivid existence. No air is sweet 








that is silent; it is only sweet when full of low currents of 
under sound, triplets of birds, and murmur and chirp of 
insects, and deep toned words of men, and wayward trebles 
of childhood. As the art of life is learned, it will be found 
at last that all lovely things are also necessary; the wild 
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flower by the wayside, as well as the tended corn, and the 
wild birds and creatures of the forest, as well as the tended 
ca:tle; because man doth not live by bread only, but also 
by the desert manna; by every wonderous word and un- 
known work of God.” 

The farm should breed as well as feed the best men and 
women, and to that purpose the owners should direct their 
most anxious care and their most presistent labor. J. w. s. 
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How to Grow Fruit Trees from Seed. 








Will you, or some of your correspondents, give me a 
correct way of growing peach and cherry pits? How to 
freeze, and how long, pear, quince and apple seed before 
planting, and how deep, and at what time put in the 
ground? ‘How to grow chestnuts and horse-chestnuts ? 
The best plan of starting grapes from cuttings? Will 
Arborvitae, Hemlock and Spruce seed grow, sown in the 
spring? By answering the above before planting time 
you will oblige RB. 

Peach and cherry pits should be kept moist or fresh— 
with cherry pits, this is very important; a few weeks dry- 
ing will render them nearly worthless, and drying a shorter 
time may prolong their vegetation a year. They should 
immediately on taking from the berry, be mixed with 
moist sand, earth, or mould, and kept moist. They may 
be planted late in autumn or very early in spring. If 
planted in autumn, the soil should be quite light, to pre- 
vent the formation of a hard crust, which will retard their 
coming up. Peach stones should not be allowed to dry 
more than three or four weeks. Exposure to frost only 
serves to crack and open the shell of any seed. If kept 
properly moist, and the shell is cracked, freezing is not 
essential. When apple seed, or peach stones, have been 
allowed to become very dry, a quick scalding, and then 
freezing, several times repeated, will much assist vegeta- 
tion. Pear, Quince and Apple seed, are quite similar, and 
should be treated alike—being planted half an inch deep 
in a moist strong soil, and an inch in light soils. Peach 
pits should be planted nearly two inches deep—and deeper 
rather than to allow them to dry up in a dry soil. Chiest- 
nuts and Horse-Chestnuts should not dry a day—but the 
fresh and moist nut, the moment it drops from the tree, 
placed in moist sand or mould, and kept moist till planted. 
If this care is observed, there will be no difficulty what- 
ever. Otherwise, they will certainly fail. Grape cuttings 
should be about a foot long, of one year’s growth, placed 
sloping in the soil, and the earth packed closely or beaten 
about them. It should be done very early in spring, but 
better in autumn,—and protected by a thin coat of fine 
manure spread on the surface. Evergreen seed, if good, 
will grow when sown in spring—but the young plants must 
be shaded from the hot sun. 


eee 


{For the Cultivator and Country Gentleman ] 
WINTERING COLTS. 


Eprrors or Co. Gent.—By sad experience I found it a 
bad way to winter colts in a box stall. Three years ago 
I kept a colt in a box stall, 12 feet square—gave it good 
hay and two quarts of oats a day. When grass came in 
the spring it looked fine, and I felt proud of my colt. I 
turned it out and in a few weeks it was spavined. An 
almoss total disuse of its limbs for six months had ren- 
dered its limbs unable to stand the active life of the open 
field. Its hoofs also grew very long, and perhaps aided 
in ruining the colt. Give your colts a large field, all win- 
ter, to roam in, with an open shed. Give them two quarts 
of oats a day the first winter and good hay, and you can 
count upon raising good sound horses, if you raise the 
right breed. Cates Wingcar. Lake Grove, N. ¥. 















(For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 
Two Simple Rules in Cheese Making. 





Ist. Zo ascertain how much cheese you ought to get 
from your milk.—Multiply the number of pounds of milk 
by eleven—point off two figures for decimals, and the 
product is pounds and decimals of a pound of cheese 
fresh from the press. 

Example.—Given 495 Ibs milk—how many pounds of 
cheese ought it to get? 495X11==54.45 lbs., or 54 45-100 
pounds, 

This rule applies to the summer. In October you may 
safely make your cheese a little heavier from the same 
milk, or perhaps the October milk has a little more cheesé 
in it. The rule is founded on experience. Of course this 
green cheese must lose a great deal in curing, since both 
the butter and casein constitute but about eight per cent. 
of milk. 

2d. For ascertaining the quantity of salt for cheese.— 
Multiply the number of pounds of milk by three—point 
off three places for decimals. Your answer is in pounds 
and decimals of a pound. 

Ezxample.—How much salt for the curd of 495 Ibs. 
milk? 495X3=1.385, or one pound and 385-1000 of a 
pounc. Now reduce this decimal to ounces, by multiply- 
ing by sixteen—point off three decimals as before. Your 
answer is 385X16==6 160-1000 ounces, or 1 Ib. 6 1-16 0z., 
is the quantity of salt required for the cheese of 495 lbs, 
milk, J.c. w. Utica. 


-— 
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[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.) 
MACHINES FOR MILKING. 


Eps. Co. Gent.—Having seen several inquiries in the 
Co. Gent. for information about machines for milking 
cows, I have thought it not improper for me to say through 
your paper that at the last State Fair, which was held at 
this place, I saw what I supposed was a fair trial of such a 
machine, which resulted in an entire failure. 

I owned the cow upon which the trial was made and 
know that the circumstances were all favorable to the suc- 
cess of the machine, if it had had the power to do the work 
required of it. 

The cow was in the habit of being milked between six 
and seven o’clock in the morning. But on the morning 
of the trial she was left till 9 o’clock, to allow the owner 
of the machine time to collect a committee to witness the 
operation. Consequently the flow of milk would be un- 
usually free. The cow has ordinary sized teats, milks easy, 
and stood perfectly still; yet the machine progressed not 
more than half as fi.ct as a smart milker would have done 
by hand. And after the operator pronounced the job 
finished I drew more than a quart, I think, by hand. 


The machine was made so as to have the teats inserted 
into a tapering tube, and by a lever power the air was ex- 
hausted from the lower end of the tube and thus became 
a suction pump on the cow. 


One word more in regard to the impracticability of ma- 
chine milking. It is a fact well known to every person in 
the habit of milking, that hardly any two cows require ex- 
actly the same style of milking, especially in finishing up. 
Some will milk clean by pressing the teats only, while with 
others it is necessary to pass the fingers far up the udder, 
and by a heavy pressure foree the last milk from it. 

Then again the size of the udder and teats and the loca- 
tion of the same—some setting far apart, others close to- 
gether; some setting well forward, and others far back, 
are obstacles constantly in the way of machines. 

Then, too, how inconvenient if a cow starts, or is driven 
unexpectedly while milking with a double suction pump 
attached toher. An operation I apprehend not very quiet- 
ing to a wild or timil disposition. B. 8S, Canpentenr. 

Chemung Co., Dec, 31. 
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STRANGLES AND GLANDERS. 


I wish you could, in your valuable CuLTIVaATOR, give a 
cure for the strangles, and also the glanders in horses. 
They are diseases that horses are very much troubled with 
here. 5. Hu. Campbellton, N. B. 


We gave in a late number, some directions relative to 
the treatment of strangles. Glanders, or pulmonary con- 
sumption in the horse, according to Dr. Dapp, is a super- 
induced disease, brought on by the bad treatment of slight 
ailments, more especially colds. He says, ‘Suppose we 
select a horse whose general health shall be impaired, let 
him be exposed to the storm several hours, and he will 
take what is called in popular language, a “cold.” Let 
him now be treated according to the “kill or cure sys- 
tem,”—bleeding and purging. The secretions become 
impaired; loss of appetite sets in; the “coat stares;” the 
nostrils discharge acrimonious matter; ulcerations of the car- 
tilage and nose follow, and we have a pure case of glanders. 
Or,—confine the animal in a crowded stable; morbific 
matter is deposited, and tubercles of the lungs result.” He 
states that neglected horses often have glanders; while 
those under good management, belonging to our wealthy 
citizens, rarely or never. As illustrating the mode of 
cure, he gives the case of a fine dark bay horse, whose 
symptoms were a discharge of purulent mucous—breath 
foetid—nasal membranes, purple, red, and with ulcera- 
tions; coat staring, appetite poor, flanks tucked up, re- 
spiration gurgling. Zreatment,—nasal passages daily in- 
jected with pyroligneous acid—diet, equal parts of wheat 
flour and oat-meal—drink, eighty drops of elixir of vitriol 
to a pail of water. Some medicines were given, as symp- 
toms required, which we cannot here detail. A drench 
was occasionally given of three ounces of brandy with one 
of salt. The treatment lasted three weeks. He recover- 
ed, except an occasional cough, and sold for one hundred 
and seventy-five dollars. 








» 
[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 


FATTENING HOGS ON DRY CORN. 


Epitors Co. Gent.—Your correspondent, W. Ha t, 
tells of a neighbor of his—a farmer all his life, and over 
seventy years of age—fattening his hogs in a dry pen, 
without water or slops, giving them nothing but corn. 
He speaks in terms of commendation of this practice, and 
says—‘‘ Had I known the above 20 years ago, it would 
have saved me a great deal.” 

I had always thought that hunger and thirst were but 
the cravings of nature, of which all animals more or less 
partook, from the highest order in the scale of beings 
down to that of the lowest. To satisfy hunger, a bounti- 
ful Creator has made the most ample provision—to quench 
or satisfy thirst, although “‘men have found out many 
inventions,” no substitute has ever yet been found equal 
to pure water. Now I will not say that hogs cannot be 
fattened with corn alone without water, for I have never 
yet made the experiment, but I do say that hogs will fat- 
ten very well with a regular supply of both these articles. 
There is a way, however, that some farmers have of giv- 
ing their hogs too much water. It is this—pouring large 
quantities of it into the swill-tub, and then persuading 
themselves, for the hogs know better, that it is very good 
food. Too much slops won't do for either men or hogs. 

From some observation and experience, I have come to 
the conclusion that hogs in a close pen require something 
more (if you would have them do well,) than either corn 
and water, or Jndian meal and water, for I have tried 
both this witer, and think there is economy in grinding 
corn, 

I found that mine would leave either corn or meal 











when soft brick were pounded up and thrown in the pen 
—that they partook of charcoal with the greatest avidity 
—that wood ashes seemed to be relished, and sometimes 
a little coarse salt. 

Some farmers are in the practice of fattening their hogs 
in a lot or small enclosure, where they can get to the 
ground; in that case they will most likely find in the 
soil what they require. Ground bones, I incline to think, 
would be serviceable in the pen, as well perhaps as to cows 
and ealves in the stall, but not having made trial of them 
cannot say. 

I have heard persons maintain that sheep did not require 
water; but will they not eat snow as a substitute? Let 
any one try, that is so disposed, to fatten a lot of sheep 
on clover hay and corn—give them as much as they will 
eat, but carefully exclude water, and he will save corn by 
it—not have quite so many to feed, as there would proba- 
bly be a few to skin. ‘ Prove all things, hold fast that 
which is good.” c. Salem Co., N. J., 1st mo. 1st., 1861. 

eee 
[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.) 
To make 1 pound of Butter into 4 in Cooking. 








Eps. Co. Gent.—Enclosed I send you an excellent recipe 
for the kitchen, which we have had the satisfaction of using 
in our family for some years past. If you think well of it, 
please make it generally useful by giving it a place in the 
Co. GENT. A Terre Havre SuBscriBer. 

Economy-=-Excellence=--Convenience. 

Rovx.—This is the technical name of a preparation of 
great importance in the French cuisine. It may be transla- 
ted thickening, and with it is formed the celebrated velouté 
and allemande, the basis of most other sauces. 

To prepare Roux, according to Francatelli, take one pound 
of sweet fresh butter—perfectly free from milk or water— 
put it into a large iron sauce-pan—melt it over a gentle fire 
—remove, and add three pounds sifted flour—mix thoroughly 
with a wooden spoon or paddle. When mixed and perfectly 
smooth, place the sauce-pan in an oven sufficiently heated to 
bake bread, for one hour precisely, taking it out, beating and 
stirring it well, every fen minutes. Then turn it out on a 
plate, smooth it over with a case knife, and put away for use. 
It will become a substance somewhat resembling cheese. 

To use, cut off a portion and mix it carefully with warm, 
(not hot) broth, milk or water, and season for whatever sauce 
you desire. Some practice will be necessary to hit the exact 
quantity required. Mix a little in a bowl perfectly free from 
lumps, before adding to the sauce, which, when done, should 
be as smooth as oil, without the sign of a lump. Hence the 
name velouté, smooth as velvet. 

Roux, when properly prepared and mixed, may be used for 
giving body to soups, gravies, stews, and made dishes of every 
description—sauces for vegetables, fish, stewed oysters, terra- 
pins, meat pies, fricasees, &c., &e. 

Also for various kinds of sweet sauces for puddings, and 
with eggs and vinegar, a good dressing for slaw, salads, cel- 
ery, &e. 

For Espaniol or Brown Sauce. 

Take some of the Roux and a lump of loaf sugar, and 
brown carefully over a brisk fire in an iron vessel. This may 
be done to any shade, but be very careful not to burn it, or 
it becomes bitter and spoiled for delicate sauces. 

In this way, in Queen Victoria’s kitchen, one pound of but- 
ter is made into four for cooking, and a great deal of trouble 
saved. Francatelli was her chief cook. 

——__3.** “yw 
How to Cure Hams without Smoke. 








Eps. Co. Gent.—That course, in any undertaking, which 
accomplishes our object with the least labor and in the sim- 
plest manner, is the one which should recommend itself to our 
consideration. 

After trimming hams pork-house style, and rubbing them 
well with salt, I sprinkle salt over a floor or platform, and 
lay them down flesh side up, so as to economize space. To 
each ham I give a teaspoonful of pulverised salt petre, then 
pack on salt as long as it will lay. In this condition I leave 
them until they have taken salt, and before the fly makes its 
appearance. Then I take them up, knock and rub off witha 
wet cloth, all adhering salt, expose them to the air to dry, 
and when dried hang them up in ahigh, dry, dark and airy 
loft, to cure without smoke. Thus cured they will pass in any 
market or meet the palate of the most fastidious epicure. 

Railroad Pass, near Paris, Ky. W. K. 
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[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 
ON REARING TURKEYS. 


BY C, N. BEMENT. 





With most persons the rearing of turkeys is found rather 
difficult, owing probably to the want of a better knowledge of 
the nature and habits of the bird. It is important in breed- 
ing animals of any kind to attend to their natural instinct as 
much as possible, and it is no doubt from the neglect of this 
that all the difficulty of rearing them may arise. If attempts 
to rear turkeys, therefore, have not been crowned with suc- 
cess, we may impute it to the want of a knowledge of their 
natural habits, and the unskillfulness and inexperience of those 
to whom they have been entrusted. 


As to the relative value of the ordinary varieties, it would 
be almost difficult to offer an opinion; but those who suppose 
the white turkey to be the most robust and easy to rear, are 


certain test of experience has shown to the contrary. The 
copper-colored, the brown and ashy grey are among the most 


difficult to rear ; but their flesh is considered very delicate—a | 


circumstance, however, that may partly_result from their far 
greater delicacy of constitution and the consequent extra 
trouble devoted to their management. 

The black and-bronze-colored, which approach nearest to 
their wild rekative, are decidedly superior in every respect, 
not only as regards greater hardiness, and consequent greater 


facility of rearing, but as gaining size and flesh more rapidly, } 


and that being the very best and prime quality—-the wild tur- 
key only excepted. Fortunately, too, the bronze and black 


seems to be the favorite colors of nature, and dark colored tur- | 


keys are produced far more abundantly than those of any other 
hue. 

In hatching turkey chicks we have found it a good plan to 
place two or three fowl’s eggs under the sitting turkey after 
one week, tu teach the young turkeys how to peck. This is a 
good plan, for the activity of the chickens does stir up some 
emulation in their larger brethren ; the eggs take but little 
room in the nest, and at the end of summer you have two or 
three very fine fowls, all the plumper for the extra diet they 
had shared with the little turkeys. 

In four weeks the little turkeys will be hatched ; and then 
the question arises, ‘‘ how are they to be reared ‘y 
recommend removing the chicks froin the mother as they are | 
hatched, but we are not of that, opinion; nature seems to be | 
the best ‘guide, as they generally keep under the mother, as ani- 





state they should be furnished with hard boiled eggs, chopped, 
but not too fine, curd, crumbs of bread soaked in milk, shreds 
of fat meat and liver builed and minced-are excellent things 
for them when quite young ; as they grow older, fine hominy 
soaked in milk, lettuce, nettle-tops, if procurable, leeks and the 
green of onions are also excellent for them. Turkey chicks do 
not like their food to be minced much smaller than they can 
swallow ; indolently preferring a meal at three or four mouth- 
fuls than to trouble themselves with the incessant scratch- 
ing in which chickens so much delight. But at any rate the 
quantity consumed costs little or nothing—-the attention to 
supply it is everything. 

After the young turkeys have remained under their mother’s 
wings twenty or twenty-four hours, place them and their 
mother in a roomy coop or pen, in the sun on the grass. Some, 
if the weather be fine, tie a long piece of flannel list round one 
of her Jegs, and fastened to a stump or stake driven in the 
ground. But we prefer the coop or covered pen, which saves 
her ever watchful anxiety from the dread of enemies above, 
behind—the hawk, the rat, the weasel and the fox; and also 
protects herself—she will protect her young—from the sudden 
showers.of summer. 

The motber turkey should be fed abundantly after hatching, 
as well as before, ‘‘ for though she does not give milk, she 
gives heat, and let it be observed that as no person ever yet 
saw healthy pigs with a poor sow, so no man ever saw healthy 
chickens with a poor hen.’ This is a matter much too little 
thought of in the rearing of poultry, but is a matter of the 
greatest consequence. Never let a poorhen set; feed the hen 
while setting, and feed her most abundantly when she has 
young ones, for then her labor is very great; she is making 
exertions of some sort or other during the whole time, in order 
to provide food or safety for her young ones. 

When the tarkey hen may be allowed her full liberty with 
her brood, depends so much on season, situation, ete., that it 
must be left to the exercise of those who have the care of them. 

As damp or cold is fata! to turkey-chicks, so is intense sun- 
shine ; and hence they should not be led to pasture under a 
scorching sun, unless indeed eare be taken that the lot is well 
shaded. Should a storm come, let them be housed at once. 
Turkey-chicks thould not be suffered to stray too far, for, in- 
dependently of the risk they incur in case of a sudden shower, 


| it must be remembered that they are as yet incapable of en- 


| 





Some 


mal warmth is, without doubt, infinitely more necessary to them | 


than frust. Some say plunge them in cold water to strengthen 
them. Others say, make them swallow a whole pepper corn. 
Others again say, ‘‘ give them a little ale, beer or wine,’ 
which we say is worse than nothing. 


Here again our advice is tofollow nature. Give them noth- | 


ing; do nothing to them; let them be under the mother’s 
Wings at least twenty or twenty-four hours. 
casion for alarm if, for hours, they content themselves with 
the warmth of their parent, and enjoy her care. 


There is no oc- | 


- 4 teri t fati d thei iti ill b ,- 
decidedly mistaken, both in theory and in practice where the | Sakis toi ceeiney eked SS ee 


thing but benefitted thereby. 

It will always be recollected, in reckoning the advantages 
with the expense attendant on the rearing of these birds, 
that, until you want to fatten them, you need be at no par- 
ticular pains relative to their food, after giving them their 
liberty, as they are quite able to ’ provide for themselves. 
They are great insect hunters—turn them into a field infest- 
ed with grasshoppers, and they will grow astonishingly. In 
thus readily providing for themselves, they are also greatly 
assisted by the easy character of their appetite— grass, herbs, 
cabbage, corn, berries, fruit, insects, tadpodes and reptiles. 


We have now afforded all the information relative to the 
rearing of turkeys that we have been able to collect, and also 
al] that our own experience enables us to add on our part. 


2s 


Hanging and Climbing Plants for Vases, &c, 











There are many beautiful trailing or climbing plants 
whick, suspended in baskets or vases in the plant room or 
parlor, make elegant ornaments. 

Lobelia gracilis is one of the prettiest plants we know 
of for this purpose. When covered, as it will be when 
proper care has been taken of it, with its immense profu- 
sion of flowers of an elegant blue color, it must be con- 
fessed a charming ornament. 

The Nierembergias are neat, beautiful plants for this 
purpose. The Torenia Asiatica is one of the most beau- 
| tiful plants we know of, in a hanging basket. 

Lysimachia Nummularia, a strictly hanging plant, is of 
the easiest culture and with its bright yellow flowers and 


| very pretty foliage and graceful habit, should be a great 


Yet some | 


food must be provided for them, and this should be, of course, | 


suited to their nature and appetite. Here again let the sim- 
plicity of nature be a gnide. In their natural state the 


young are supplied with ants’ eggs, grubs, etc; in a domestic 





favorite. 

For climbing plants, the Maurandia is one of the best. 
Neat and elegant in foliage and with pretty fox-glove 
shaped flowers it is exceedingly well adapted for the plant 
room. Lophospermum scandens is alsogood. 4. B. H. 
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YFuquiries and Answers, 


Brack Kyor—Satt.—A good many years ago, before those 
ugly black knots appeared generally on our plum trees, I 
read in a Philedelphia paper, under the head of agriculture, 
what was said to be a sure preventive of that disease. It was 
simply to pour very strong soap suds at the foot of the tree. 
Anxious to try it, I went immediately out, washed out the 
bottom of a large kettle that had been used in making soap, 
and applied the rinsings agreeably to directions at the foot of 
one tree. It was very strong, and I flattered myself if there 
was any virtue in the prescription, that tree at least was safe 
This was early in the spring. Before fall there was hardly a 
joint in that tree from which a gum did not ooze, and the next 
season it was literally covered with black knots. No other 
trees were affected in my garden until the next season. Did 
the soap suds probably hasten the disease? J. u. [Strong 
healthy trees usually withstand the disease best, and feeble 
ones are often most affected. The overdose of the soap, by in- 
juring the growth, may have rendered the tree more suscep- 
tible-—but probably it was merely accidental. A very little 
soap is good—a heavy overdose is poison.]} 

AnotnerR Fact.—In the same paper—one year ago last 
spring—I read an article on the cultivation of the quince. It 
recommended a liberal application of salt as a fertilizer—at 
least a quart under each bush. I had that spring set out two 
bushes where I did not care to have but one grow. There- 
fore, although I had not forgotten the apparent fatal effects 
of soap suds on plum trees, I hastened to apply about half a 
pint of salt to one of my quince bushes. In two weeks I dis- 
covered the leaves put on a yellow autumnal appearance, and 
before fall it was as “dead asa nit.”’ Did the salt kill it? 
g.u. Clay, N. Y. [Unquestionably. A smaller quantity, 
spread broadcast, would have done no harm.| 

Size or Hog APARTMENTS.—I desire to be informed what 
size I shall build my pig pens, to accommodate six hogs to the 
pen, when ready to kill—also the best manner to build, and 
the best manner to feed my pigs from the time they are 
weaned until fit to kill, at twelve or fifteen months, in order 
to get the most pork with the least feed §£.@, 3r. Wis. 
[Swine, while fattening, do not need much exercise. A skill- 
ful farmer informed us that he found it a matter of economy 
to cut grass or clover with a scythe and throw it into his pig- 
gery, rather than suffer the loss of flesh occasioned by their 
roaming the open field forit. The apartments should be large 
enough to admit of easy and thorough cleaning, as cleanli- 
ness is of great importance to success. Apartments three or 
four times as large as the animals will cover, if kept clean, 
will be ample; but the bed and feeding rooms, are best if 
separate. See the plan in second volume of Rural Affairs, 
p. 33, or in the Register for 1858. In large establishments 
it is found best to cook the food; but in one of the size our 
correspondent mentions, | Hegre 4 alone, will answer, and it 
should never, if practicable, be omitted. Ground meal will 
do well if given dry—with only so much water as the animal 
will drink besides, or still better, clear undiluted sour milk, 
all that can be given. An animal will grow rapidly on sour 
milk alone, and fatten well with a little meal added. The 
worst kind of food is that which is highly diluted, as a thin 
slop; or milk with much water mixed; or very thin gruel; 
all of which load and distend the animal, without contributing 
much to its nourishment, and make big-bellied and lean pigs.] 


CaTARRH IN SueEp.—Please tell me through your excel- 
lent journal, if there is any effectual remedy (if so, the ingre- 
dients,) for sheep that are troubled with a discharge at the 
nose. Tar is not very easy to apply at this season of the 
year. A Supscriper. [If the discharge is caused by ca- 
tarrh or influenza, it will be important to keep the sheep 
warm and well sheltered. The treatment must vary with 
the symptoms, and it is difficult to give general directions. 
One case may be accompanied with costiveness, another with 
diarrhea. To promote expectoration when the disease is 
“tight,” molasses and water may be given. Rubbing the 
legs and ears with red pepper is often useful, to induce circu- 
Jution in cases of torpidity. But as a general rule shelter 
and good food, warm mashes, &c, will be best. Pine boughs 
are said to answer the same endastar. Prevention, by avoid- 
ing exposure to cold winds or wet ground, is worth more than 
all cures.] 

Spreaping Manore 1x Winter.—Can you, or any of 
your correspondents, inform me as to the propriety of hauling 
manure during the winter from the stables, directly and daily, 
and distributing it on grass land, or on land to be plowed in 
spring for corn? If done, should it be spread or left in heaps 
until spring. c. B. P. Belvidere, Jil. [It may be drawn 








out and spread at once upon the land. At the first thaw, it 
settles down in contact with the soil, and the soluble parts are 
retained, and every successive rain washes it in. If the ma- 
nure is perfectly fresh, and the soil quite clayey, it may be 
best to leave it in heaps long enough to cause partial fermen- 
tation before spreading ] 


To Prevent MANuRE FROM Burnine.—In answer to an 
inquiry, I would say that I think the proper way to prevent 
manure from becoming fired, would be to strew shelled corn 
over it and turn in hogs once a month to stir the mass. I. D. 

Spavin.— What will check a bone spavin or cure it, when 
it first makes its appearance? A Susscriper. [The best 
remedy for spavin, taken at the first symptoms, is rest. Turn 
the animal out to grass, if in summer, or give him a stable 
with a soft floor, or a warm yard, if in winter. A cooling 
lotion may abate any inflammation; and may be made by 
mixing alcohol, vinegar, and common salt, and applying it by 
means of a broad flat sponge, occasionally dipped into the 
liquid, and drawn around by a broad strip of tape sewed to 
it. Prevention is always better than cure; and be sure never 
to breed from a diseased animal, and be careful never to 
strain the limbs of a young animal by hard work.]} 


Swine.—Can you tell me where I can get pure bred Essex, 
Chester white and Berkshire pigs? 8.1L. Chatham, C. W. 
You can get the Essex of C, S. Wainwright, Rhinebeck, 

uchess Co., N. Y.--the Chester of T. Wood, Penningtonville, 
Chester Co., Pa., and the Berkshire of Thomas Gould, Aurora, 
Cayuga Co., N. Y.] 

Water Pipes.—Can water be brought down a slope, say 
grade ten inches to the rod, in hard burned tile, plastered at 
the joints with water lime? Is it as good as water lime 
pipe? The water is to be used at the houseand barn. What 
is considered the cheapest and best? With water lime pipe, 
if it gets stopped up you cannot tell easily where it is, with 
tile, if it gets clogged, I should think the water would force 
its way to the surface through the tile. Witu1am Kaopgs. 
{Water may be brought in tile as mentioned, if there is a 
gradual and regular descent, and no pressure or head. Or 
the pipes might be imbedded in clay, of the consistency of 
brick clay. If any pressure is given, the tile should be wholly 
bedded in water lime mortar three-fourths of an inch thick— 
when well hardened, it will bear several feet. We do not 
think the water would ooze through the sides of the tile suffi- 
ciently to mark a place of obstruction, at the surface of the 
ground ; but might doubtless through fissures. Tile, encased 
in water lime, is probably the cheapest, where the head is 
moderate. ] 

Speciat Notice.—The inquiries of L. B. W., Athens, Vt., 
as well as those from numerous other correspondents, induce 
us to say—I1. That while we should be glad to serve all our 
friends, it is utterly impossible for us to reply to inquiries by 
letter.—2. That all letters as to prices, and transportation of 
stock, implements, &c., should be addressed to the breeders of 
such stock, or the dealers in the articles wanted, for a list of 
whom reference can at any time be made to our advertising 
columns. And we may also add, 3. That answers to inquiries, 
which involve the recommendation from interested parties of 
any article publicly offered for sale, should come in the form 
of Advertisements, and be accompanied by a remittance ac- 
cordingly. 

GRINDING GRAIN FOR SuHerp.—Can you tell me whether 
any reliable experiments have been instituted to prove that 
it is economical to grind grain for sheep, giving one-tenth for 
toll? A good many here think that it does not pay to grind 
grain for sheep, as they masticate whatever they eat so 
thoroughly and digest it completely. 3.w.s. Portage Co. 
Ohio. {We know of no decisive experiments. Will some of 
our sheep farmers state any positive knowledge they have on 
the subject. ] 


DISEASE IN A STEER.—We have a steer that has been dis- 
ordered very bad about two months—at first with swelling at 
the mouth, but that has left, and still a great difficulty in try- 
ing to eat; he has lost flesh very fast, until he can hardly 
walk about. Can you tell me what isthe complaint, and 
what would cure? gy. s. Lewis Co., Va. [It is somewhat 
difficult to know the disease without more of the symptoms. 
It may be the thrush—for which Dr. Radd recommends the 
application with a swab or sponge, at first, of a mixture of 
2 ounces of golden seal and one ounce of tincture of Matico,* 
with 4 ounces of honey. In cases of longer standing, affect- 
ing the whole alimentary canal, and usually causing purg- 
ing, he recommends 2 drachms each of sulphur and golden 
seal, and 4 drachms of Matico, mixed with a pint of water, 





* A plant from Peru, acarminative stomachic, 
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and given to the animal. We have no doubt that a solution 
of chlorate of potash would be excellent, especially in the 
early part of the disease, say an ounce Ina half galion of 
water, a half pint or less given at a time; and that where 
Matico cannot be had, an infusion of slippery elm bark would 
be useful. Raspberry leaves are good, but cannot be had at 


this time of the year.] 

Crsterns For CarrLe.—Is rain water from cisterns good 
for cattle? It is a tedious operation for us to draw water 
from a well 25 feet deep, for 20 head of cattle. If they will 
relish it we should not have to raise it so high for them. 
Youne Farmer. [Rain water is good for cattle, and they 
will drink it readily when accustomed to it. Cisterns stirred 
freely by use, will not become much foul.] 

Sun’s Deciination.—A correspondent asks the meaning 
of the term “Sun’s declination,” in the last number of the 
Register. It is the distance north or south of the equinoctial, 
a circle in the sky corresponding with the equator on the 
earth. At the time of the equinoxes, the sun, being on this 
line or circle, has no declination. It is the same thing as ap- 
plied to the heavenly bodies, as latitude to objects on the 


quite a different thing.) These terms are explained in ele- 
mentary works on astronomy. 

Eae Piast, &c.—Although ashamed to confess my igno- 
rance, I would like an answer to the following queries. Ist. 
What is the egg plant, how is it cultivated, and how is it used 
afterwards? 2d. Is there such a thing known as “ the beef- 
steak plant,”’ and if there is, what is it, and how is it cultivated 
and used? Inquirer. [The egg plant is a vegetable of the 
Solanum tribe, and bears a large fleshy fruit, which is usual- 
ly fried in thin slices, but sometimes stewed or used in soups. 
he seeds are sown in an early hot-bed, and when two or three 
inches high transplanted into ancther hot-bed. When the 
weather becomes warm they are set out in rich open ground, 
where they are kept well cultivated. They will be fit to use 
from the middle to the endof summer. We must call on some 
of our correspondents to explain what the beafsteak plant is.] | 


“ Beer Steak Pianr’”’ is Begonia Evansiana—a very old 
and very ornamental plant, but of no culinary use. T. M. 


Satt anD Nitre as Manure.—I have noticed several 
articles in your paper from the pen of Mr. Jumnston, (the 
best writer on agriculture I ever read,) on the subject of wheat, 
in several of which he recommends salt to be sown in the 
spring or fall. Now what I wish to know is if Mr. J. thinks a 
little saltpetre in the the salt would do any harm. I can buy 
salt that has been used by pork men in Louisville for 60 cents | 
per barrel, which has a verv small proportiou of saltpetre in | 
it; and also some blood. w. w. Lt. Kentucky. [Saltpetre 
is regarded as a powerful manure, but has never been much 
tested, on account of its high price. On light soils it is said 
to have produced decided results when not applied ata heavier 
rate than 50 or 100 pounds per acre. We have no doubt that 
the salt spoken of by our correspondent will be none the less 
valuable for the mixture it contains. } 


Asparacus Piants.—A. P. The price of Asparagus 
plants, two years old, at most nurseries is, we believe, $1 per 
100. 








Fartrenine Swine.—Is it cheaper to avoid winter feeding 
and kill pigs at 9 or 10 months old, feeding in a pushing way 
while they live, as some of your correspondents recommend, 
or to keep in growing condition on grass, slops, grain and po- 
tato field gleanings, and corn in default of these, till 15 or 18 | 
months old, and then push with corn and pumpkins for the { 
final fattening. In the west we deem the latter the cheaper? 
Tt. B. Kentucky. [This isan interesting question, worthy of 
further investigation. We are not aware that fully reliable 
experiments have been made on the subject, although many 
farmers have made up their minds entirely to their own sat- 
isfaction, from guessing. Decisions may be made apparently ; 
on good and sufficient grounds, and yet prove erroneous. 
There are so many causes for success on one band and failure 
on the other, that all circumstances need to be carefully taken 
into consideration. For instance, one farmer may have a 
breed that takes on flesh freely, like the Berkshires; he may 
feed regularly, prepare his food well, preserve comfort, clean- 
liness, &c, and make three times as much pork out of the 
same food, as his careless, irregular, slip-shod neighbor, who 
feeds lankpikes only. It would make but little difference 
whether the former selected young or old swine for feeding, 
to far as the decision against the system of his eareless neigh- 
bor was concerned. We would like the opinions of skillful 
farmers—and if fortified by weighing, measuring, &c., all the 
better.) 








Pouttry.— What variety of chickens are the most hardy 
and productive, and hew can I cure a diarrhea that is fatal 
among them? a. 8s. M. [There are so many varieties of 
chickens of nearly equal hardiness and productiveness, that 
it would be a difficult matter to decide as tothe best. Mr. 
Bement, in his Poulterer’s Companion, recommends the fol- 
lowing treatment for diarrhea: ‘“ The treatment is simple, 
and of course depends upon the cause. When the disease is 
brought on by a diet of green or soft food, the diet must be 
changed and water given sparingly. Five grains of powder- 
ed chalk, the same quantity of rhubarb, and three of Cay- 
enne pepper, may be administered ; and if the relaxation ig 
not speedily checked, a grain of opium and one of powdered 
ipecacuanha, may be given every four or six hours. Dr. Ben- 
net recommends, “ when it arises from undue acidity, chalk 
mixed with meal; but rice flour boluses are most to be de- 
pended upon.’’] 


Sanrorp’s Farm MIty.—In answer to an inquiry in your 
paper of Dec. 27, I have to say that I put in my saw mill 
one of Sanford’s largest mills, and have ground about 800 
bushels without one cent repair. The mill works to a charm. 
The shaft must be kept oiled. Said mill was bought of R. L. 
Howard, Buffalo. E. N. Tuomas. Wayne Co, N. Y. 

Sowrne Puiaster, &c.—Permit me to say, in answer to an 
inquiry in the Co. Gent. of Dec. 27, that Mr. S. P. Hubbell, 
Unadilla, Otsego county, N. Y., has patented a machine for 
sowing plaster, lime, guano. &e., as well as grain of all kinds, 
which is highly spoken of by those who bave used it in this 
section. It received the first prize at the last New-York State 
Fair, and also at several County Fairs. It costs $40. 

Otsego County. A. B. 

PLasTeR ON Wueat, Barer, &c.--I would like to ask 
you through the columns of your paper, or some of your cor- 
respondents, the following questions :—1. What will be the ef- 
fect of sowing plaster on wheat in the fall, soon after it is 


| sown—say about the time it begins to come up?—2. What 


will be the effect of sowing plaster on barley at about the 


' same period of its growth in the spring ?7—3. In the common 


practice of sowing plaster, does it benefit the wheat or the 
clover only? J. a. c. Oukfield, N. Y. [We invite the ob- 
servations of our correspondents. Plaster has mostly proved 
beneficial to wheat when sown in spring, but has done better 
by autumn application. We have no knowledge of the re- 
sults when used on barley. Its greatest and most striking ef- 
fect is on clover.] 


Quxstions.—1. Can any of your readers give the rule for 
framing braces—for example, a brace 3 feet long, where must 
the mortices be in the post and beam? 2. What is the rule 
for finding the number of square feet in saw-logs? 3. Which 


| pays best, to burn your wood into coal, or to sell by the cord 


when you can get $2 per cord for wood and $6 per 100 for 
coal? 4. What will do to mix with night soil to prevent the 
effluvia from arising, and what way pays best to use it? 5. 
Would cement placed around fence posts prevent their de- 
eaying? 6. Does not manure pay better on wheat ground 
than on corn? 7. Is it best to give celts a little oats the first 
winter ? J. T. H. 
Dratinine.—I wish to get some information in regard to 
ditching, through your columns. In ditching last fall, I laid 
a tile drain across the lower end of an old stone drain. I put 
in three inch tile, which I thought sufficient to carry off the 
water, but there seems to be a difficulty in so much water get- 
ting through the joints of the tile, and therefore it rises to 
the top. I would like to get information from Joun Jonn- 
STON or some one who has had experience in this matter, as I 
ean find nothing in anything I have read yet to enlighten me 
on the subject. Also I wish to know how to fix the upper end 
of a drain made to carry off a large pond, so that the dirt 
will not wash in and fill up thetile. E.Scrisner. Clinfon 
Co., N. Y. [We are unable, from the description of the dif- 
ficulty given, to understand exactly its nature. Does the 
water pass out through the joints somewhere below the place 
of its entrance? If so, then the descent is either insufficient 
at that spot, or there is obstruction below. If the water rises 
to the surface after it discharges from the stone drain and be- 
cause it cannot get into the tile, then openings must be made 
into the sides of the tile large enough for this purpose, as is 
always done where a common tile 
enters a main drain, as shown in 
the annexed figure. To prevent se- 
diment entering a pipe, make a 
well or cistern; let the water run 
into it and out again into the pipe 
near the top, which aliows all the 
sediment to fall to the bottom. Gravel or fine stones alone 
will sometimes do ] 
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{For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator. ] 
Some Good Things---with a Reason. 


Messrs. Ens.—It is a good thing for every one who 
owns or occupies forty rods of ground, to take an agri- 
cultural paper—one that gives the most practical and re- 
liable information—for it often happens that a hint or 
suggestion received, is worth more than the paper costs. 

It is a good thing to preserve the papers, and at the end 
of the year, either have them bound or stitch them to- 
gether—for they are often useful to refer to. 

It is a good thing for those who write for such papers, 
to use plain intelligible language—for many of their read- 
ers may not understand Greek. 

It is a good thing when one has a hobby, not to ride it 
too hard—for it may wear out before others are ready to 
take a passage. 

It is a good thing for those who are inclined to try ex- 
periments, or to adopt some new theory, to move cau- 
tiously—for the world is full of humbugs. 

It is a good thing for a man to oversee all his work, 
especially attend to the details—for Pat is very apt to 
slip over many things that should be done. 

It is a good thing to be neat and tidy about one’s premi- 
ses—for it is pleasing to the eye, and is desirable every 
way. 

It is a good thing to be neat and tidy about the barn— 
to have the stables kept clean and the cattle mangers 
cleaned of orts at least twice a day—for this will add much 
to their health and comfort. 

It is a good thing to see that fodder is not scattered 
about under foot—for cattle do not relish their food after 
it has been trodden upon with dirty feet; much is often 
wasted in this way. 

It is a good thing to let cattle have access to water 
twice a day—for if watered but once they are apt to drink 
too much, and thereby become chilled and uncomfortable. 

It is a good thing to card cattle every day—for it pro- 
motes health and gives them a pleasing appearance, and 
it is a luxury they enjoy much. 

It is a good thing to keep all animals thriving, or at 
least not suffer them to fall aw ay in flesh during cold 
weather—for all they lose in flesh is a dead loss ‘to the 
owner. 

It is a good thing to furnish the hog-pen with a plenty 
of straw and litter—for grunter will manufacture it into 
the best of manure, besides, a warm nest will make him 
comfortable, therefore cause him to thrive. 





It is a good thing to keep manure in snug piles—for it | 
corn and potatoes were not hoed or cultivated at all after 


will leach less by the melting snow and rains. 

It is a good thing to increase the manure heap in every 
possible way—for it will give a larger dividend than rail- 
road or bank stock. 


It is a good thing to draw out manure the latter part of | 
winter, or early in the spring—before the frost is out of | 
the ground—for it is easier done then than later, and it | 


injures land to go on to it with a team when soft. 

It is a good thing to keep farming tools in order, for it 
often saves great vexation and loss of time, when wanted 
for use. 

It is a good thing to have a place for everything, and 
everything in its place, for it is trying to the flesh to be 
obliged to hunt for scattered tools. 


It is a good thing to have a year’s stock of wood at the | 
/as soon as the ground is frozen; 
likely to crack by freezing, the manure fills in and pro- 


door—sawed, split and seasoned—for it is bad economy, 
to say nothing of discomfort, to burn green wood. 

It would be a good thing for those who practice burn- 
ing green wood—drawing and cutting it as wanted—to let 
their wives wear the breeches—for quite likely they would 
be the most capable of managing affairs. 

It is a good thing sometimes not to say all you have on 
your mind at once—lest a painful silence ensue—there- 
fore, finally, 

It is a good thing to “be subject unto the powers that 
be "—to love our country, and to live peaceably with all 
wen—the reason is obvious. J. L. R, 





| 





{For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 


MULCHING---SURFACE MANURING. 


From the best experience and observation which has 
come to my knowledge, it is clearly evident that no one 
operation in farming is more advantageous than surface- 
manuring, or top-dressing—for almost all crops—while it 
is the cheapest mode of manuring. 

First—for Meadows.—I had a small timothy meadow 
of about five acres, which had been mowed many years, 
until it would not produce one ton the acre, and so spin- 


dling it could hardly stand up before the scythe; but dur- 
ing early winter about half of it was spread over evenly 
with a liberal coating of barn-yard manure; this protected 
the roots of the grass during the freezing and heaving, 
and bleak winds of winter, so that wherever there was any 
cracking open or heaving of the ground by frost, the finest 
of the manure fell into them, not only protecting but en- 
riching the grass; this is one benefit. Then, the spring 
thaws and rains drenched the manure and earried it into 
the soil, before the sun was hot enough to evaporate it 
much, which gives the grass a vigorous healthy start; this 
is the second benefit. Again, this mulching shelters and 
protects the young grass and roots, still later in the season, 
from the hot sun, before the grass is grown enough to 
shade itself, and this is a third benefit to the meadows— 
while there are still others, such as keeping the land mel- 
low, moist and loose during the season. 

Second—for Corn and Potatoes.—Let the ground be 
covered with a good liberal coating of half or full-rotted 
manure, either before planting or “after the crop is fairly 
up, and the ground will be kept mellow and moist—never 
suffering from drouth—and the weeds will be kept down, 
so that hoeing and cultivating can be dispensed with— 
while the time required to do this mulching well and care- 
fully, will be less than that to hoe and dress it well; then 
the manure will be finely and gradually drenched to the 
roots by the occasional rains, in about such quantities as 
will handsomely stimulate and nourish the plant, con- 
tinually, to a vigorous growth; while this manure will not 
begin to evaporate enough to be wasted, before the crop 
will have grown sufficiently that the leaves will absorb and 
profit lar gely by this escape of ammonia from the manure ; 
for the successful fruiting of crops need to appropriate 
liberal supplies of ammonia and other gases, more by their 
leaves above ground than by the roots below—it being 
more their office to seek and take up the requisite minerals. 
At least such has been my experience, having invariably 
obtained the best yields of corn, potatoes and grass from 
lands thus mulched or manured, and that, too, where the 


planting; while I have never known a corn or potato, or 
grass ficld thus treated, to suffer in the least from drouth, 
even in the driest seasons, as it not only prevents the 
escape of the moisture already i in the earth, but also ab- 
sorbs and retains the dews and mists of night. These are 
no vague notions, but well settled facts. Not only will 
time be saved and the labor be made easier by faithfully 
and extensively practicing this top-dressing, but larger and 
more certain yields of crops will result from it, and the 
soils remain longer in tilth, 

Third, for Wheat.—These beneficial results will be equal- 
ly certain and liberal in the raising of wheat, particulaly 
if winter wheat be sown—and winter-killing will be al- 
most totally prevented thereby. Let the manure be spread 
then if the ground is 


tects the roots; nor can the winds dry and drift the soil 
—laying bare the roots—as in the case of our prairies 
more particularly. p.s.c. Madison, Wis. 
+ ied 

(as~ Mr. Tuos. Woop of Penningtonville, Pa., whose 
advertisement of Chester County Pigs appears in another 
column, informs us that a pig of the Chester Co. breed 
sold by him to Patterson Moore of Western Pennsylvania, 
two years since, was recently killed, and the dressed weight 





Jeff. Co., N. Y.' was 990 Ibs., as he is informed by Mr. Moore. 
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ALBNAY, N. Y., FEBRUARY, 1861. 








Tur YALE AGRICULTURAL LECTURES.—AS We go to press, 
we learn from Prof. Porter, that apprehending the effect of 
the present state of the country in diminishing the inter- 
est and usefulness of an agricultural convention, it has 
been decided to postpone a repetition of the “ Yale Agri- 
cultural Lectures” to another year. The regular lectures 
of the Scientific School on Agricultural Chemistry and the 
general principles of Agriculture, will be given as usual, 
commencing Feb. 1st. 





Notices or Imptements anp Macuines.—In order to 
prevent misunderstanding on the part of some, we dis- 
tinctly state that none of the notices which appear in this 
paper, recommending new implements or machines, are 
inserted for compensation. They are invariably made 
from actual observation or personal trial, or from careful 
examination on the part of the editors. We have made 
many trials of this kind, attended with considerable labor and 
trouble ; and manufacturers in order to facilitate such ex- 
periments, have freely furnished the implements. But we 
have always accepted them for this purpose, with the ex- 
press understanding that we should report honestly and 
faithfully to our many thousands of readers, our opinion 
of the value of each; and if any did not promise to be 
worthy of commendation, no sum could induce us so to 
impose upon our readers as to attempt to induce them to 
purchase what we believed would result in disappointment. 
At the same time, it always gives us pleasure to assist the 
progress of what will obviously prove of value to farmers ; 
and if manufacturers will furnish us, we shall in future 
endeavor to give the public a faithful and impartial report. 


a 


a= In another Note we have given some figures to 
show how large a business the Farming of the West creates 
for the city of Chicago. The Albany Evening Journal 
has compiled a table exhibiting the Commerce of the Erie 
and Champlain Canals of this State during the season of 
1860—giving the total quantity and value of every article 
coming down through the channel of these important 
Public Works to tide water at the Hudson River. We 
should be glad to publish the table at length if our limits 
would permit, but a more condensed statement will suffice 
to give an idea of the amount of Agricultural Produce 
that seeks a market in this way, and of the amount of 
business it must create for other classes in the community 
after it leaves the Farmer’s hands. 

Classed under the distinctive head of Agriculture, we 
have 








ET SE iiss diccinnipd gave sepeienssinessetuebe $2,766,604 
NE a saikb oh ste ceed cree dinceee cons ctbseeed bee 8,183, 08 

Other Agricultural ProGucks, .. 200. cccscsscccceccecces 240 

Se Tea eS ee .» $51,233,878 

To which may be added, Live Cattle, Hogs and Sheep, 216,865 

$51,450,743 


Of this aggregate, some of the larger items are worth 
specifying in round numbers. Among “ Products of Ani- 
mals,” there is over a million dollars worth of Cheese, 
nearly half-a-million of Butter, and almost a million of 
Wool—the other items being barrelled Beef and Pork, 
Bacon, Lard and Tallow, and Hides. In the list of 
“Vegetable Food” we have about twenty-two millions of 
dollars in Wheat, and seven millions more in Flour; 
twelve millions and a half in Indian Corn; two millions 
and a quarter in Barley, and two and three-quarters in 
Oats—the other items consisting of about $400,000 worth 
of Potatoes, and still smaller amounts in Rye, Bran, and 
Peas and Beans. The “other agricultural products” in- 
clude about $132,000 in Hops, and the remainder in small 
amounts of Tobacco, Hemp, Cotton and Seeds. 

For purposes of comparison with the foregoing, we may 
add that the Forest contributed $11,580,117 to the Com- 








merce of the Canals, mostly in Boards, Scantling and 
Staves; Manufactures, $5,321,367, in which the largest 
items are over two millions for Leather, and a little short 
of two millions more for Pig, Bloom and Bar Iron; Mer- 
chandize $4,653,345, and articles not classified about seven 
millions and a half—making a grand aggregate of ¢80,- 
458,585—of which as we have seen the toil of the Farmer 
creates more than five-eighths, aside from whatever share 
he has had in the original production of many of the 
Articles here classed as Manufactures or Merchandize. 

(ay~ As our readers are already aware, Mr. Rarey, of 
Horse-Taming celebrity, has returned to thiscountry. He 
gave three exhibitions at New-York last week which were 
largely attended, and, judging from the published reports, 
appear to have given general satisfaction, We have 
not the space at present to copy an account of his pro- 
ceedings—but one remark which he is quoted as having 
made, illustrates so concisely his great aim in the manage- 
ment of the Horse and the true theory of accomplishing 
it, that it may be borne in mind with profit by every far- 
mer who has a colt to raise: Mr. Rarry said that “a 
horse has no natural vices, but simply those he learns 
from man in the process of breaking. He does not know 
his strength until he has gained an advantage over us in 
a contest for supremacy; but, once learned, he never for- 
gets it. Hence our “ breaking” should be such that we 
have control from the beginning, and never Jose it. A 
young colt should never be rudely approached in the pas- 
ture, but he should be suffered to come to us, feel our 
person, and gain confidence; and this much gained, our 
whole management should be gentle, deliberate, and per- 
fectly planned.” 








«28 The Chicago Tribune publishes a tabular statement 
of the exports of that city in flour, grain and provisions, 
and other leading country products, during 1860. The 
gross amount as compared with the two preceding years is 
as follows: 


Total value in 1860, 
GEE VRS ODER occcscnvnesevcesiteseevesesuss 24,280, 890.47 
OORE VEEEE HD LUNG: 4 cconecencennercesereeesseests 19,928, 495.83 


Among the items making up this total of nearly thirty- 
four million dollars, the largest are worth quoting : 


$33, 737, 189.88 
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Valne. 
I Seed one ksdtpastowes bushels, 12,487,684 $10,864,285 
Tarr poe barrels, 713,339 3,210,025 
_ | ihe pbSrneeinat ase bushels, 13,743,172 6,184,427 
Oats, Rye, Barley and Seeds, bushels, 1,576,984 834,756 
ee rr eee number, 133,612 1,608,344 
Dressed Hogs and Pork, ca 1,633,760 
BOGE GN soto é cb dbagsecsees number, 104,122 8,123. 660 
Beef and other “ Cut Meats,”’ 1,914,933 
SOTERA 3) Ree pounds, 9,150,899 1,006,598 


Cee ee meee ewer esse eseeees 


pounds, 11,609,345 1,160,934 

Add to these not quite half a million in ‘‘ High Wines” 
and Alcohol, about two hundred thousand dollars each of 
Broom Corn and Butter, three hundred thousand eaeh of 
Tallow and Wool, and we begin to understand how Aeri- 
CULTURE can make Cities grow! The only item in the 
whole table for which Farmers are not directly responsi- 
ble is $600,000 worth of Lead. But it should be added, 
according to the same paper, that a considerable export 
trade, under the general head of “ Merchandise,” is not 
included in the foregoing exhibit. The excessively high 
rates of freight, also, are said to have reduced the aggre- 
gate about one-sixth. 





Otp Corn For Pork-Makine.—J. M. Conner, in the 
New-Hampshire Journal of Agriculture, gives some valua- 
ble hints on fattening swine, from which we clip a single 
paragraph: ‘‘The practice of late fatting and feed on soft 
corn is a ruinous one. Every farmer should manage so as 
to keep a year’s stock of corn on hand, so as to make all 
his pork from old corn. It is worth from 15 to 25 per 
cent, more than corn just harvested. Hoys should not be 
kept half-starved through the latter part of summer, wait- 
ing for the new crop as is frequently the case.” 


-s 
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Errect or a Cray Soir on Woor.—In an extended 
notice of the sheep farm of Dan’l Kelly, Jr., of Wheaton, 
Ill., the remark is made that Mr. K. after traveling ex- 
tensively, “‘ selected this locality because of its elevation, 
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its capacity for thorough drainage, and because it was 
apparent to him that a good thick, compact sward could 
be obtained.” The suil is a black prairie soil with a clay 
subsoil. This was also considered. 
want sheep ona bare soil, but thinks a clay land which 
bakes is not a good soil for keefing blooded sheep. It 
absorbs the oil. He would not let them lie on a clay soil 
even though feeding them on such land. 


te “The friends of agriculture in New-York, will 
recollect that the annual meeting of the State Agricultural 
Society will be held at Albany on the 2d Wednesday of 
February next.” 

— So, we find on turning to an old volume of the Cut- 
TIVATOR, we wrote just twenty years ago the present 
month, and the notice may be quoted verbatim, at this 
time. ‘The interests of agriculture,” we continued, “‘ de- 
mand a full and explicit expression of the will of the 
great mass of farmers intheState; * * * New-York 
can, if she will, have a State Society second to no Agri- 
cultural Society in the world; let the meeting of Febru- 
ary demonstrate that she both can and will.” 

It is interesting thus to revert occasionally to the past, 
and place the expression of recorded hopes, side by side 
with the event as since developed, wholly or in part, by 
the hand of Time. The position now occupied by our 
State Society, we may best leave for others to judge; but 
it is not improper to venture a single wish, based upon the 
foregoing remarks as uttered a score of years ago—and 
this wish is that “‘ the great mass of farmers in the State,” 
would individually show a still greater interest in its pro- 
ceedings and welfare,—by attending in larger numbers 
its Winter Meeting, by still more general competition for 
its prizes, by regarding its exhibitions rather in the light 
of the usefyl lessons they convey, than in that of the 
recreation they may be made to yield. All parts of the 
State should feel an equal pride in its successes, and take 
an equal interest in its management,—as they should also 
share, as equally as we trust they do, in the benefits it 
confers. 
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§@ After visiting the district of Massachusetts, infect- 
ed with Prevro-Pxrevwonia, in June last, and obtaining 
there and from other sources what information we could 
upon the subject, we gave in the Country GENTLEMAN 
(vol. xv, p. 400,) the conclusions to which we were led; 
and, after their appearance, and the publication shortly 
afterward of similar views on the part of the Executive 
Board of our State Agricultural Society upon the character 
of the Disease,—comparatively little more was heard of it in 
public—except perhaps an occasional prophecy of its re-ap- 
pearance with the return of cold weather, an event which 
has not occurred, and which never seemed to us in the 
slightest degree probable. 

The Report of the Massachusetts Commissioners has 
now appeared, and in default of a complete copy of it, 
we have read with interest an abstract published in the 
last N. E. Farmer. It does not seem—judging from this 
abstract—to go beyond the points set forth in our own 
conclusions, the correetness of which it confirms—except 
in pronouncing the disease ‘‘ always” and “ hopelessly in- 
curable,” a position which may or may not be fully estab- 
lished. 

Our object, however, in now referring to the subject, 
was mainly to point out what immensely exaggerated ideas 
of the prevalence of the disease were disseminated through- 
out the country—not only creating unnecessary alarm and 
therefore matter of regret, but absolutely reducing the 
value of common neat stock and obstructing the sale of 
improved, well-bred animals to a remarkable extent—thus 
touching the pockets both of farmers and breeders in al- 
most every part of the country, and impeding by just so 
much the course of trade and the improvement of our 
herds, The Commissioners, it seems altogether—in the 
several months during which they were actively occupied, 
killed 892 head, to which are to be added 5 head killed 
by medical examiners—total 897, Out of this number 





less than two hundred head were pronounced diseased, 











He not only does not | 








(188,) while the other four-fifths, or thereabouts, were 
pronounced entirely sound and healthy ! 

The question will arise in other States whether our 
Massachusetts friends were not ‘more scared than hurt,” 
and yet we cannot but feel, as we have said before, the 
same indebtedness to her State authorities for their public- 
spirited action, that would have been due to them if the 
foundation for popular apprehension had really been 
greater than it was. . 
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Prices or Horses 1n ENGLanp.—Among the more im 
portant Fairs for the sale of live Stock so common in 
Great Britain is the great Horse Fair regularly held at 
York the week before Christmas. From the report of 
sales at this Fair, the present season, it appears that for- 
eign dealers and gentlemen avail themselves of the oc- 
casion as well as those from distant parts of the United 
Kingdom. An officer of the Royal Artil'ery was present 
during the week, making purchases for the army. Mr. 
Vandelin, a foreign dealer, also possessed an extensive 
commission, and he secured eight fine stallions for expor- 
tation to Italy. He also purchased other classes of ani- 
mals for a similar purpose. Hunters were disposed of at 
prices varying from £100 to £400, the latter figure for 
‘horses of celebrity and up to heavy weight.” Horses 
described as well-bred upstanding young horses, with great 
action, suitable for private carriage purposes ; selections of 
match colts, of good fashion, and grays or bays; and active, 
light stepping horses, adapted for brougham or light car- 
riage work,” ave all priced at from £70 to £100; useful, 
fast-going animals, for single harness, £40 to £50; thick- 
set, short-jointed young horses, for hackney work, £26 to 
£30; well-framed, powerful, light-legged young horses, 
for van or railway work, £30 to £40; cover hack and 
roadsters, £30 to £40; well-bred galloways, £10 to £20; 
neat-going, compact-built cobs, £40 to £50; weight-carry- 
ing, handsome cobs, £60 to £70; neat young ponies, £10 
to £20; ditto, well-matched pairs, £15 to £25 each; well- 
timbered, active young cart horses, suitable for London 
work, £20 to £40, according to merit. Matched teams of 
fast-walking young horses, £25 to £48; useful seasoned 
horses, for agriculture purposes and machine work, £28 
to £37; two-year-old cart horses, £15 to £20; yearlings, 
none shown; blood stock, none on offer; stallions, from 
£200 to £400. 
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tas” The neatest possible little ZAR OF CORN came to 
us in a letter the other day from our friend M. W. Puitirs, 
Esq., of the far off State of Mississippi. It is 12-rowed, a 
fraction over 84 inches long, and about three-quarters of 
an inch in its largest diameter. A hasty computation shows 
that its purple kernels must be nearly 500 in number, and, 
cob and all, it weighs a plump half ounce. Mr. Purirps 
calls it “‘ Brazilian Pop-corn,” and informs us that his crop 
of it this year consisted of only 29 stalks—that these stalks 
however produced tivo hundred and fifty ears in a season 
excessively dry, and that on one stalk alone there were no 
less than treenty-five ears. It is the prettiest thing of its 
kind we have seen, and shall have a trial when the sum- 
mer comes, 


ties 
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{a8" Tae Younc Farmer’s Manvat, by S. Epwarps 
Topp, was accidentally advertised in our columns at $1. 
The Publisher’s price is One Dollar and.a quarter. We 
have borne the consequences of our error in filling orders 
hitherto received at the price thus erroneously given, but 
those sending for the book hereafter will please bear in 
mind that the price is $1.25, for which amount we will 





i send it postpaid. 
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How to Exrrvate Farmers Axp Farmine.—A gentle- 
man in sending us a club of subscribers from New-Hamp- 
shire, remarks—‘I have for many years thought that the 
best way to make farmers and farming respectable, and 
bring them up to the position they should occupy, is to 
circulate agricultural papers and publications of a high 
moral tone. Yours I think are the best published—for that 
reason Tam willing to do mission work for them.” 
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Condensed “Correspondence, 








Lone vs, Fine WooLrp TS have just read an 
article in *“‘ Ohio Ag. Report for 1859,” in which the wri- 
ter claims the superiority of coarse wooled sheep over fine 
wool in many respects, some as follows—will live on coar- 
ser food—need less care and less protection from the 
storins of winter—will raise more lambs and have them 
drop earlier—far less linble to be injured by dogs, because 
less timid—can be kept profitably on high priced land, 
while fine wools cannot, &c. Are these things so? W ill 
some one who has had experience answer. H. Cc. Ohio. 


Garnet Cuitt Potato.—Of 58 varieties of potatoes 
cultivated the pasteyear, the Garnets excel in all the de- 
sirable qualities of a potato—productiveness, hardiness 
and quality. A new seedling from Rev. C. E. Goopricn, 
called the ‘‘ Central City,” yielded remarkably, and bids 
fair to take the lead of the white varieties, as the Garnet 
does of the colored. c.w. 6G. Holden, Mass. 

Cuina Pics.—The inquirer for China Pigs does not 
mention which variety he wants. I have the pure bred 
China pig from a direct importation. They are black—no 


hair—very plump—large flabby ears, short head and snout | 


—head all full of wrinkles down to nose, and very pro- 
lific—will breed at three to four months old—doa’t ex- 
ceed over 250 Ibs., but excellent family pork. There is 
also a White China pig with short pricked uo ears—they 
are verysmall, Cartes Hucnes. Zhree Rivers, C. £. 

A Suaesstion.—A specification of the work to be done, 
and the manner in which it should be done, together with 
the form of contract, &c., if it accompanied any one of 


your plans of houses, would enable any of us back country | 


folks to draw up an agreement properly when we wished 
to let work by the job. There was a very nice little work 
published in England, in numbers, containing two plans 
each of houses, with ground plans, elevations, sections | 
and details, specifications, form of contract, and every: | 
thing necessary to put into the hands of the carpenter, | 
that he may do his work completely. My memory, how- 
ever, bas failed me, and I cannot give the name of it. 
Shipton, C. E. RUSTICUS. 
Ac. Reapixe For Bors.—My father took the Albany : 
Ccuttivator for the year 1842. In the winter, a year or | 
two afterwards, while yet a boy, I read the whole volume 
through by wrote. Papers were very scarce in our coun.- | 
try at that time. Had they been plenty as now, I would 
not probably have read the CuLTIVATOR so thoroughly as | 
I did. That reading had a great influence on my mind. 
It gave a taste for agricultural literature, which has ever | 


been strong and increasing since that time, and which [| 


would not be without for much money. J. M. H. 


Tue Country GentLeMan.—A few days neo while in 
the store of my old employers in Boston, a yourg man, 
who was a fellow salesman twelve years since, asked me, 


“What is the best Agricultural Paper for me to take ?” | 


I unhesitatingly replied the Country GenrLeMan. If he | 
derives as much benefit from the Gextixman as I have 
done, he will find it the best investment he ever made. 


I have noticed in your paper, various methods of pre- | 


serving the numbers for future reference. I will give my 
own, which if it is not so economical, is more convenient 
than some others. As soon asI have read them, I lay | 
them earefully away, smoothing out the folds, and place a 
bound volume upon them tokeep them in shape. At the 


close of a volume, take them to the binders and get a | 


good strong paper (board) cover, with leather back and 
corners, properly labeled and numbered, for which I pay 
50 cents, or one dollar a year, giving me two handsome 
books for $3, worth at least double any $3 publication 
with which I am acquainted.” c. w.G. Holden, Mass. 
ga=3" I think the Country GentLemaN the best agricnl- 
tural paper with which I am acquainted. D. M. N. 


Time For Reaping. — An Onondaga correspondent | 


writes to the Co. Gent.emMan as follow:—‘‘I have been | 
unsuccessful in adding to your subscription list in this 
neighborhood. Some disbelieve in book farming, and oth- 
ers say thev have no time to read. So the world goes, 








With the help of two sons I take care of 50 head of cat- 
tle, 6 horsex, 70 sheep, 19 swine, and lots of poultry, and 
keep a team at work daily in drawing logs and wood. 
Besides this, I take the Daily Globe, Daily Standard, Semi- 
Weekly Tribune, Onondaga Gazette, Philadelphia Post, 
Harper's Magazine, New-York Mercury, Country GENTLE- 
MAN, American Agriculturist, and Genesee Farmer, and 
find time to read them all except the Post and Mercury— 
those belong to the younger members of the family. This 
pretence of having no time to read is, to say the least, 
merely a subterfuge. Every person who wishes to improve 
his mind, can surely find abundance of time these long 
nights, to read sev eral monthly papers, and weekly ones 
too. However 
“Convince a man against his will, 
And he'll be of the same opinion still." 

Therefore there is but little use in arguing the matter with 
such people. 3. be 
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Lrocecdings of Socictics, 


Unirep Srares.—The United States Agricultural So- 
ciety last week elected Wittiam B. Husrarn of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, President; Vice Presidents from all the States 
and Territories; B. Perley Poore, Secretary, and B. B. 
French, Treasurer. It is stated that a report was approv- 
ed deprecating the practice of holding exhibitions in dif- 
ferent sections of the country, and resolutions were adopted 
recommending the establishment of a Department of Agri- 
culture by the Government. 

Vermont Sratre.—<At the annual meeting the Vermont 
'State Agricultural Society, held at Rutland on the 10th 
inat., the following gentlemen were elected omeme for the 
ensuing year: 


President—II, H. Baxter of Rutland. 

Vice Presidents—Edwin Hanimmond of Middlebury; Henry Keyes of 
Newbury; J. W. Colburn of Springfield; John Jackson of Brandon, 
|” Recording Secretary—Charles Cummings of Brattleboro, 

Corresponding Secretary—Daniel weedham of Harttord, 
| Treasurer—J. W. Colburn of Springfield. 

Additional Directors—Frederick Holbrook of Brattleboro: L. B. 
| Pi: att of Colchester; David Hill of Bridport; Hf. S. Morse of Shel- 
| burne; D. R. Potter of &t. Albans; G. B. Bush of Shoreham; Elijah 

Cleaveland of Cov entry; Il. G. Root of Bennington; Nathan Cush- 

ing g of Woodstock; John Gregory of Northfield; George Campbell of 
stminster, 


The Treasurer's report was read and accepted, showing 
a balance in the hands of the Treasurer of $3,635.08. 


| : 

| Ture N. H. Sratre AGRicuttvurat Soctery elected at its 
annual meeting on the 26th ult., the following board of 
| officers : — 


President—W. F. Pstes, Dover. 

Secretary—A. Young, Dover. 

Treasurer—F, Smyth, Manchester, 

Directors—J. S. Walker, Claremont; A. Heit, Durham; Pres- 
ton, New Ipswich; W. Harriman, Warner, and N, &, Berry, Bing 


The annual report represents the Society in a good 
‘financial condition. 

Tne Connecticcr State AGRicuLtuRAL Socrery held 
| its 9th annual meeting at New-Haven, in the new hall of 
| the Scientific School. After the reading of the usual re- 
| ports, officers were elected for the ensuing year as follows: 


President—E. II. Hype, Stafford. 
. Vice-Presidents at large. sl, Battell, Norfolk, and John T. Norton, 
armington. 

| Directors at Large.—Chas. F. Pond, Hartford Co. ; Randolph Lins- 

James A. Bill. New-London Co.; Geo. ‘Osborn, 
Sumner, Windham Co.; Abijah- Catlin, Litch- 

field Co.; Levi Coe, Middlesex Co.; R. BL Chamberlain, Tolland 

county. 


Cor. Secretary—H. A. Dyer, Hartford. 
Rec. Secretary—T. §. Gold, West Cornwall 
Treasurer--F. A. Brown, Hartford. 
Chemist—S. W. Johnson, New-Haven. 


After a long discussion, says the Homestead, it was vo- 
ted to hold a fair, if an appropriation should be made by 
the legislature, fo obtain which a committee was appointed. 

Massacuusetrs Boarp or AGricuLturK.—This body 
| met at Boston on the 12th ult. Reports of delegates who 
had attended the exhibitions of Agricultural Societies 
were read. Among the proceedings we note that Mr. 
| Grinnell submitted an elaborate report on Sheep Husband- 
‘ry, and Mr. Atwater one upon Root Crops, which was dis- 
cussed at length. The next meeting of the Board will be 
held the 8th of January. 








| ley, New-Haven Co. ; 
Fairfield Co.: Benj. 
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Now Reapy—Single Copies sent by mail, postpaid for Twenty-Five 
Cents—One dozen copies, postpaid, for Two Dollars. Agents wanted, 


186 THE o— yennens 1861 


REGISTER OF RURAL AFFAIRS. 

THE SEVENTH NUMBER of this attractive and useful Work is 
now ready. TERMS—as heretofore: SINGLE COPIES, postpaid, 
Twenty-Five Cents; ONE DOZEN COPIES, postpaid, Two DoLLars; 
ONE HUNDRED COPIES, Firteen DoLuars, and larger quantities 
at a farther reduction, 

THE PUBLISHERS, with the view of rendering the circulation of 
the ANNUAL Reorstsr for 1861, still wider and larger than that of any 
previous Number, are prepared, as above intimated, to offer the most 
liberal Terms for its introduction in quantities, either to Agents, Ag- 
ricultural Societies, Nurserymen, Dealersin Implements and Seeds, or 
any others who take an interest in the dissemination of useful read- 
ing, and in the promotion of Rural Improvement. 

Address all orders or inquiries to the publishers, 


LUTHER TUCKER & SON, 
ALBANY, N, Y. 








THE FARMER’S LIBRARY. 


We know of no works which afford so much Practical Information 
on the subject of American Agriculture, which can be procured for 
double the cost, as the Third Series of ‘THE CULTIVATOR,” the 8th 
vol. of which is now completed. The price of the Eight volumes, 
handsomely bound in muslin, is 75 cents each at this office, or $1.00 
each sent by mail, post paid. Either volume from 1 to 8, can be had 
separately at the same price. The Eight volumes will be sent per Ex- 
press to any part of the country, on receipt of $6. 





“RURAL AFFAIRS”---2 vols, 12 mo. 


These volumes consist of a reprint of.our Illustrated Annual Regis- 
ter, from its commencement to 1860, with the omission of the Calendar 
pages and advertisements, and comprise a great amount of matter re- 
lating to almost every subject of interest to the Country Resident, 
and are illustrated with over Eight Hundred Engravings, including 
Laying Out and Planting Ornamental Grounds and Farms, Plans of 
Farm Houses and Cottages, School Houses, Barns, Ice and Smoke 
Houses, Garden Structures, Domestic Animals, Farm Implements and 
Machines, Fences and Gates, Plants, Trees, &c., &c. No Farmer’ 
Library should be without this work. Price $2—or $1 each, sent by 
mail prepaid. L. TUCKER & SON. 





I EYSTONE CORNSTALK CUTTER AND 
GRINDER. 
Keystone Fodder Cutter, 
Hide Roller Cutters, 
Corn Shellers, for Hand and Power, 


Hay Presses, &c., &c. 


Sold at wholesale and retail by GRIFFING BROTHER & CO. 
Dec. 20—w$tm2t. 60 Courtlandt St., New-York City. 


PIANOS, $150!-PIANO S, $150!! 


RICH ROSEWOOD CASES---WARRANTED. 
Having Rebuilt our Factory we are again Fur- 
nishing our 


SUPERIOR PIANOS! 
ALL PRICES AND STYLES. 


Send for DESCRIPTIVE PRICE LISTS and CIR- 
CULARS to 
BOARDMAN, GRAY & CO., 
Manufacturers, 


Albany, N. Y. 
Jan. S—-weowRanm, 
LBANY TILE WORKS 
Corner CLINTON AVENUE AND Knox Strext, ALBANY..N. Y 
The Subscribers, being the most extensive manufacturers of DRAIN- 
ING TILE in the United States, have on hand, in large or small quan- 
tities, for Land Draining, ROUND, SOLE and HORSE-SHOE TILE, 
warranted superior to any made in this country, hard-burned, and 
over one foot in length. Orders solicited. Price List sent on applica- 
tion. C. & W. McCAMMON, 
Jan. 5—wtf.—Feb 1—mf¢f. Albany, N. Y. 








O LE T.—A FARM in the town of Moreau, 
BZ Saratoga county, of about 500 acres, 200 of which are in wood— 
with a large and convenient house and all necessary outbuildings, in- 
cluding four barns. It is situated on the bank of the Hudson river, 
within one mile of the village of Fort Edward, and five of the village of 
Glens Falls, The station house of the Saratoga and Whitehall rail- 
road is on the premises—thus affording every facility for market. To 
a person of sufficient means to stock the farm, and who will have some 
pride in keeping it in good order, favorable terms will be given. Ad- 
dress the subscriber at Moreau Station. W. H. WARREN. 
Sept. 26—weowétn3t. 





REAT WORK ON THE HORSE 


THE HORSE AND HIS DISEASES, 
BY ROBERT JENNINGS, V. S., 


PROFESSOR OF PATHOLOGY AND OPERATIVE SURGERY IN THE 
VETERINARY COLLEGE OF PHILADELPHIA, ETC., ETC, 


WILL TELL YOU Of the Origin, History and distinctive traits of 
the various breeds of European, Asiatic, African 
and American Horses, with the physical forma- 
tion and peculiarities of the animal, and how to 

. ascertain his age by the number and condition 
of his teeth ; illustrated with numerous explana- 
tory engravings. 


THE HORSE AND HIS DISEASES 


WILL TELL YOU Of Breeding, Breaking, Stabling, Feeding, Groom- 
ing, Shoeing, and the general management of the 
horse, with the best modesgf administering medi- 
cine, also how to treat Biting, Kicking, Rearing, 
Shying, Stumbling, Crib Biting, Restlessness, and 
other vices to which he is subject; with numer- 
ous explanatory engravings. 


THE HORSE AND HIS DISEASES 


WILL TELL YOU Of the causes, symptoms, and Treatment of 
Strangles, Sore Throat, Distemper, Catarrh, In- 
fluenza, Bronchitis, Pneumonia, Pleurisy, Broken 
Wind. Chronic Cough, Roaring and Whistling, 
Lampas, Sore Mouth and Ulcers, and Decayed 
Teeth, with other diseases of the Mouth and Re- 
spiratory Organs. 


THE HORSE AND HIS DISEASES 


WILL TELL YOU Of the causes, symptoms, and Treatment of 

Worms, Bots, Colic, Strangulation, Stony Con- 

cretions, Ruptures, Palsy, Diarrhoea, Jaundice, 

Hepatirrheea, Bloody Urine, Stones in the Kid- 

neys and Bladder, Inflammation and other dis- 

— of the Stomach, Bowels, Liver and Urinary 
rgans, 


THE HORSE AND HIS DISEASES 


WILL TELL YOU Of the causes, symptoms, and Treatment of Bone, 
Klood and Bog, Spavin, Ring Bone, Sweenie, 
Strains, Broken Knees, Wind Galls, Founder, 
Sole Bruise and Gravel, Cracked Hoofs,Scratches, 
Canker, Thrush and Corns; also of Megrims, 
Vertigo, Epilepsy, Staggers, and other diseases 
of the Feet, Legs. and Head, 


THE HORSE AND HIS DISEASES 


WILL TELL YOU Of the causes, symptoms, and Treatment of Fis- 
tula, Poll Evil, Glanders, Farcy, Scarlet Fever, 
Mange, Surfeit, Locked Jaw, Rheumatism,Cramp, 
Galls, Diseases of the Eye and Heart, &c., &c., 
and how to manage Castration, Bleeding, Tre- 
hinning, Roweling, Firing, Hernia, Amputation, 
Tapping, and other surgical operations, 


THE HORSE AND HIS DISEASES 


WILL TELL YOU Of Rarevy’s Method of taming Horses; how to Ap- 
proach, Halter, or Stable a Colt; how to accus- 
tom a horse to strange sounds and sights, and 
how to Bit, Saddle, Ride, and Break him to Har- 
ness; also the form and law of Warranty, The 
whole being the result of more than fifteen years’ 
careful study of the habits, peculiarities, wants 
and weaknesses of this noble and useful animal. 

The book contains 384 pages, appropriately illustrated by nearly One 

Hundred Engravings. It is printed in a clear and open type. and will 

be forwarded to ge address, postage paid, on receipt of price, half 

bound, $1.00, or in cloth, extra, $1 25. 


b can be made by enterprising men every- 
$1,000 A YEA k where, in selling the above, and other 
popular works of ours. Our inducements to all such are exceedingly 


liberal. 
For single copies of the Book, or for terms to agents, with other in- 


formation, apply to or address 
JOHN E. POTTER, Publisher, 
No. 617 Sansom-8t., Philadelphia, Pa, 


Nov. 8—weow6tm3t. 
TEEL PLOWS —We are manufacturing 


\) for the spring trade large numbers of our Mohawk Valley Clipper 
Plows with steel mold-board and land-side, with steel or cast point, ag 
desired, and would refer you to the following persons, who have them 
in use: 

John Johnston, Geneva, N. Y. 

J. Ingersoll, Ilion, N. Y 

Wm. Summer, Pomaria, 8. C. 

R. C. Ellis, Lyons, N. Y. 

Col, A. J. Summer, Long Swamp, Florida, 

A. J. Bowman, Utica, N. Y. 

A. Bradley, Mankato, Minesota. 

F. Mackie, Utica, N. Y. | 

We are also manufacturing Sayre’s Patent Horse Hoe and Potato 
Covering Machine, Sayre’s Patent Cultivator Teeth in quantities for 
the trade; and all kinds of steel and swage work in the agricultural 
line, Send for a circular, , SAYRE & REMINGTON, 

Jan. 26—wtf Mar. 1—mtf. Union Agricultural Works, Utica, N. Y. 


One Vol. 12 mo.—Price $1.50. 


MERICAN WEEDS AND USEFUL PLANTS 


—Being a 2d and Illustrated edition of Agricultural Botany: an 
enumeration and description of useful plants and weeds, which merit 
the notice or require the attention of American agriculturists. By 
Wm. Darlington, M. D. Every Farmer or Farmer's Son who wishes 
to know the names and character of the plants growing on his farm 
should study this book. For sale at the office of the Co. Gent. and 
Cultivator. L. TUCKER & SON, 











ETTERS ON MODERN AGRICULTURE, 
by Baron Von Liebig—just published, and for sale at this Office. 
Sent by mail, post-paid, for $1. 


6 RRR Shae Seeger 
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SIER WILLOW CUTTINGS— 


The best variety for market and for live fence (Salix patperen) 


- 3 1 B mal nos tpaid, for experiment, #1 per 100, 
eg eee 4 L. APSEY. Victory, Cayuga Co., N. Y. 


HOS. WOOD continues to ship to any part of 
the Union, his celebrated PREMIUM CHESTER CO. WHITE 
HOGS, in pairs not akin, at reasonable terms. Address, 
Jan, 10—w&mly, PENNING TONVILL E, Chester Co., Pa, 





‘A PPPLE ROOT-GRAFTS 


Assortment large — ~~ Ae 000 aes | 0 a one 
25, pple eeds, Scions, Stocks. &c,, See List. 
year grafts, 1,00) 2 “PhS PHEENIX, Bloomington Nursery, 
Jan. 17—wtfmit. Bloomington, Til. 


CIONS FOR GRAFTING. 


We can supply about 100 varieties of Apple scions, (many of them 
largely,) among which are the following: 


Carolina Red June, Early Pennock, 
Fall Winesap, Henrick Sweet, 
Howe's Virginia Crab, Keswick Codlin, 
King of Tompkins County, Ladies’ Sweeting, 
Limber Twig, Middle Apple, 
Prior's Red, Rawle’s Januet, 
Rome Beauty, Smith's Cider, 
St. Lawrence, Tulpehocken, |. 
Wagoner, William's Favorite, 
Winter Winesap, Sweet Belletlower. 
Also PEsR, PLUM and CHERRY Scions. 
Jan, 17—w4 t. SMITH & HANCHE TT, Syracuse, N. Y. 








— | 
Chinese Sorghum Seed— —Spring Ry e. iss 
20 BUSHELS CHINESE SUGAR CANE) 
Ss 


EED, direct from imported seed, and perfectly pure and | 





unmixed, 

One Thousand bushels SPRING RYE, which produceg the past 
season 30 bushels to the acre 

Also CHESTER COUNTY SEED CORN, very productive. 

HUNGARIAN GRASS SEED, HERDS GRASS, CLOY ER, TIMO- 

, &c., at wholesale and retail. 
PASCH AL L MORRIS, W sobennts and Retail Seedsman, 
_ Jan. 10—wet. temov ed to New Store, 1 120 Market- st., Philadelphia, 


O NURSERYMEYW, & 


The Nursery Trade List for 1860—61, of 
PETER LAWSON & SON 
Edinburgh and London, 


is now ready, and may be had on application to 
CRAIG & NICOLL, 
No. 6 Bowling Green, New- York. 





Nov. 29—w8t. 





\ AN" T E D—The Volumes of THE CU LTL- 


VATOR for the year 1848, For sale, or exchange for the above, 
complete bound volumes of ** The Cultivator” for the years 1840 and 
1841. Also 7 numbers for the year 1842, unbound, 

would spare a few pairs of 


PURE ANGOLA RABBITS. 


JOS. JULIAND, Bainbridge, Chenango Co., N. ¥ 
_S an. 10—w&mit. 


FE ARMERS 


Six valuable recipes for thirty cents. Among the list is a cure 
for the Ifeaves—an infallible remedy for Pollevil and Fistula—to re- 
move a Ringhone without injury to the joint—to effectively cure Wind 
Galls and Blood Spavins, een thirty cents in silver, and ade iress 

Jan, 10—w&milt.* . B. HART, Victor, Ontario Co. N. Y. 


fv eseiEes, ALDERNEYS AND DEVONS 


I have some fine YOUNG BULLS, HEIFERS and COWS for sale 


at moderate prices, ALFRED M. TREDW aL, Madison, 
Dec, 20—wlitim2t. orris Co., N. J. 


ORTABLE GRAIN MILLS, 


of the best French Burr Stone—price $45 to #150, according to 
size. The largest, 30 inches in diameter, are capable of grinding with 
steam or water power, 25 to 35 bushels per hour of horse or cattle 
feed, and one-third the ‘quantity for family use. Smaller sizes may 
be run by horse power. 


IRON MILLS, 


For hand or horse power. from $5.50 to #50. Bolting apparatus can 
be attached to either of the ee © R. L. ALLEN, 
et 6—weow 2tin2t. 89 & 191 W ate r St., New. York. 


1. , A GRANT'S PATENT DOUBLE BLAST 
FAN MIiILLs. 


They will chaff and screen wheat in passing through the mill once, 
in the most perfect manner, and all kinds of grain and seed, War 
ranted the very best in use. 

Patent Rights for sale of all the Western Saree. 

Address i. GRANT & CO.. 

_ May 1—mi2t_ 


Sunction, Rensselaer c 0.. N. Y. 
YRANBERRY CULTU RE.—The subsc riber w ill 
forward circulars on the Cranberry and its culture to all send- 
ing a stamp to prepay postage, Also will forward plants by Express, 
or other conveyance, to all parts of the United States, in a fresh state. 
Prices reduced to $2 to $4 per 1.000. Address 
Jan. 17—wit* SULLIVAN BATES, Bellmgham, Norfolk Co., Mass, 


Oe 





























EES FOR SALE.—A number of established 


hives cotatadien swarms of extra size, may be had at prices 
varying from $6 to $10. 


AND HORSE DEALERS.—! 





The above is a good opportunity far bee fanciers to secure valuable 
stocks. Address ‘‘ BEES, Box 306, New-York City. Jan. lU—w2t. 


wut E LEGGED DERBY GAME FOW LS. 


A few pair of this celebrated variety of fowls may be had at $5 per 
pair on application to the subscriber. They were bred from stock 
obtained at Knowsley, a part of which was selected by the subscriber 
in person. SANFORD HOWARD, 

Jan. 3—w3t Office ofthe Boston Cultivator, Bo ston. Mass. 


— a 


\ THIT E FACE BLACK SPANISH FOW LS. 
Pure White Face and very choice, - sale by 
ALY iN” MAY + 
_Ke ene, N, H. 


~ HORT-HORNS AN D COLTS.— 
KJ The Executors Of the late WM. H. HARISON offer for sale on 
very reasonable terms, FIVE BULLS, including Barrington 1229, and 
Cheltenham 2622, A. H. B., and several fine heifers and useful cows 
bred from the Hall stock and of great value as milkers. Also 


SIX YEARLING AND TWO YEAR OLD FILLIES, 


(two pairs own sisters,) and one Colt, by Ringgold, (a son of Boston; 
dam, dem of Cassandra,) from selected mares. Address 
= a HAR ISON, Morley, 
St. Lawrence Co., N. 











Noy. 29—wtf. 








Nov. 29—w tf. 


LDERNEY BULL.—Nine months old, a very 
fine one for sale by CHAS, A. BURT, Burt's » Brewery. 
Nov. 22—wtf. Albany, N. =, 


YRSHIRE BULL FOR SALE 


The AYRSHIRE BU LL DUN [DEE 71m, to which was awarded the 
first prize by the N. Y. 8. Ag. Society last fall. Inquire of 
E. P. PRENTICE, 
Oct. li—wtf. Mount: Hope, near Albany. 


Joun T. ANDREW, West CornwaLt, Cr., 


FACTOR IN IMPROVED STOCK, 


“Feb 16 of wit CATTLE, NEW-OXFORDSHIRE SHEEP, &c 
eb 


YORN SHE LLERS of all ‘Sizes and Patterns, 

/ from $6 to $90, for hand and horse orsteam power. The largest 
arec papens of shelling 2,000 bushels he r day. 

HAY AND CORN STALK CUTTERS—from ¢6 to $55. 

H AY CUTTING BOXES for $3. 

HORSE POWERS, THRESHING MACHINES, SEPARATORS and 

Cleaners of various kinds. 

CARTS AND WAGONS of all descriptions. 

STORE AND PLANTATION AND BLOCK TRUCKS. 

PORTABLE SAW MILLS. 

SAUSAGE AND MEAT CUTTERS—from $1.50 to $80. 

SAUS SAGE FILLE RS—from $3.50 to $7.50. 

i. ALLEN, 


R. 
189 & 191) Water § , New-York. 


Dec. 6—weow 2tm2t. 


TO. 1 PERU VL AN GU ANO. —Ww arranted Pure. 
Superphosphate of Lime, 
Pure Ground Kone, Land Plaster, 
Lodi Manufact’g Company’s Poudrette, &c. 
Sold at the North River Agricultural Warehouse, 
GRIFFING BROTHER & CO., Proprietors, 
60 Courttandt Street, New-York City. 








Jan. 1—m4t. 


LOWS—STEEL, WROUGHT & CAST-IRON, 
of every description, from #1.40 for Southern Plows, to $30 and 
#40 for the French and English and heavy Road Plows. 
Plow and other Castings of all kinds, 
at lowest prices. 
ALLEN, 


R. L. 
189 & 191 Wat r St., New- ‘York, — 








Dec. ox weow2tm2t. 


EARDSL EY HAY E LEV ATOR OR HORSE 
POWER FORK.-—It is a gang fork worked by two horses, will 
elevate a load of hay at three or four forks full. For particulars ‘send 
for a circular, 
WILLOW CUTTINGS FOR SALE. 
Also a great improvementin wire bop yards. Send for a circula”, 
LEVI A. BEARDSLEY, South Edmeston, 
Otsego | Co., N. Y. 


I T. GRANT & C O., PATENT 
° GRAIN CRADLE. 


They are so improved as to be taken down and packed in boxes for 
transportation. One dozen can be packed in a box of about six cubic 
feet. We also make the Grapevine Cradle. All of the above are 
made of the best material and seas: . oi Price List, address 


May 1—m12t Junction, Rensee Jaer Co,. N.Y, 
HE HORSE AND HIS DISEASES. 


Embracing bis history and varieties. breeding and management, and 
vices ; with the diseases to which he is subject, and the remedies best 
adapted to their cure, By Robert Jennings, \ To which are add- 

ed Rarey'’s method of taming horses, and the A.3 of warranty as ap- 
plicable to the pur chase and sale of the animal. Iustrated - near- 
ly 100 engravings. Priee #1.95 hy mail, postpaid For sale b 

LU TE R TUCKER & SON, Co. Gent. Office, Albans. BN. ¥. 





Jan, 1—mét. 
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A WTON BLACKBERRIES— 


A fine lot from Root Cuttings— =$1 per ——£ per 100. 





Root Cuttings by mail, post-paid, 25 for $1. B. LUM, 
Feb. 1—m2t. —Mar.7 7 —wit. dete Ohio. 
H O R T—H O R UW S 





I offer for sale two Duke of Oxford BULL CALVES, one of them 
got by the * * Duke of —: (11882,) the other by imported ** Grand 
Duke of Oxford,”’ (161%4 

Also several well bred ‘bull and Heifer Calves by the same sire. 
I have also a few 


JERSEY OR ALDERNEDT 


Cows and Heifers for sale. _ JAMES 0. SHELDON, 
Jan. 244—w&intf. White Spring Farm, Geneva, N. Y. 





~ 


O FARM ERS—80,000 Barrels Poudrette of 
The Lodi Manufacturing Company, 

For sale in lots to suit purchasers, at #2 per bbl. under 7 bbls., or $1.50 
er bbl. for 7 bbls. and over. This is the CHEAPEST FERTILIZER 
n market; $3.00 worth will manure an acre of corn, and will 

Increase the crop from one-third to one-half, 

and will ripen the crop about two weeks earlier. A pamphlet with 

satisfactory evidence and full particulars, a be sent gratis to any 

one sending address to GRIFFING BRO, & 
General Agents for U. States, 60 Cortland Street, N. Y. 
Jan. 24—w12t—m3t. 

OWN ING’S FRUIT AND FRUIT TREES 

oaid =  ‘_eae and for Sale at this Office—sent by mail, post 








The Cultivator for 1861. 





It is the extreme cheapness of this Journal, in propor- 
tion merely to the amount of matter it contains, to which 
we call attention, because in this respect, aside from the 
extent of its Correspondence and the number of its Illus- 
trations, it has no rival we believe in our periodical lite- 
rature, and because—such being the facts of the case with 
regard to THE CuLtivaTor alone,—their force is greatly in- 
creased when each Club subscriber is also presented with 
a copy of the AnnuaL Recister with its additional stores 
of information and engravings. When $5 is sent for 10 
copies of the CuLtivatror and RecistER—each FIFTY CENTS 
pays for a total of over FIVE HUNDRED PAGES, embellished 
with nearly THREE HUNDRED instructive as well as orna- 
mental illustrations ! 

rill not, then, every friend of Agricultural Improve- 
ment into whose hands this Number may come, exert him- 
self somewhat, to. place THe Cuttivator aNnD REGISTER 
for 1861 within the reach of as many as possible of his 
neighboss and associates? To begin with, Five Dottars 
will pay ror Zen Copies of Tue Cuttivator and Zen of 
the AnnuaL ReaistEr for 1861—2with an eleventh copy of 
each free for yourself. 

MEMBERS OF CLUBS may receive their papers at Differ- 
ent Post-Offices. 

SUBSCRIBERS IN THE BritisH Provinces will add 6 cents 
per copy to the above terms, to cover American postage 
to the lines. 

Tur ReeisteR Postace Frer.—We shall prepay the 
postage on all copies of the AnnuaL Recister without 
charge to the subscriber. 

Tue Country GEeNTLEMAN.—AIll who are desirous of re- 
ceiving a Weekly Journal, are reminded that the Country 
GENTLEMAN is the only one exclusively devoted to the 
Practical Interests of the Farmer, in the Field, in the Gar- 
den and Orchard, and at the Fireside. 

Tue Country GENTLEMAN AND THE REGISTER—TERMS 
To CLuss :—Two Copies Co. Gent. and Register for $4 
—Five Copies of both for $9—Ten Copies of both for 
$16.50. (ag~ A Premium Copy of both the Country 
GENTLEMAN and Register will be sent free to any one 
sending us a Club of Ten, and for any addition to this 
number the rate will be $1.65 for each Subscriber, and a 
free copy for each additional Zen. §3%” Subscribers in 
the British Provinces must in all cases add 25 Cents for 
each subscriber to cover the American postage to the 
lines. 

Specimen Copies of both Journals sent on application, 
with Showbills and Prospectuses—also, if desired, a copy 
of the ANNUAL REGISTER for use in canvassing for Sub- 
scribers. (G37 EVERY READER IS REQUESTED TO 
ACT AS AGENT. 

Tre ANNUAL REGISTER FOR 1861.—See Advertisement 
and Notices of this work in other parts of this paper. 
One Dozen Copies of the ReGisrerR alone are sent post 
paid for TWO DOLLARS. Address, 

LUTHER TUCKER & SON, 
Albany, N. Y. 
Avsany, N, Y., Jan. 1, 1861. 





LSIKE CLOVER—EVERY KIND OF 
FIELD, GARDEN & FLOWER SEEDS. 


fresh, and of the most reliable kinds, both Wholesale and Retail, with 
CaTaLocues for 1861, just published, which will be sent on application, 
by mail or otherwise. Applicants should specify which ome want. 
Also STRAWBERRY and other PLANTS, TREES, 
Dec. 6—weow2tm2t. R. L. ALLEN, 180 & 11 Water-st., New-York 
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